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MY TRAVELS AND TROUBLES IN 


Paper Number One 


NCE when I was employing my spare time editing a 
magazine, I induced celebrated ‘* literary 
gents ’’’ to contribute to series of stories 

under the general heading Tales of Ovr Coast, which colle 
tion afterward made a book that was published on each side 
of the Atlantic with man who could write 
would journey along the margin of the Syrian sea-line, he 
might lay in materials for tales of the coast which would be 
interesting, but which doubtless would not be believed 

One cannot fail to notice the helplessne ss of the ordinary 
inhabitant when confronted with the official Turk Even 
the most prosperous merchant goes in abject fear of the officer, 
and would no more think of inter 
fering with them than he would attempt to direct the course 
of a stroke of lightning or manage one of the numerous 
earthquakes that terrorize the district 


various 
its pages a 


success. If a 


questioning his acts or 


. 


When the native is arrested he simply grovels at the feet 
of the Kaimakam, weeps and rubs his brow against the dirt, 
and buys himself off as cheaply as he can, He knows that 
the question of his guilt or innocence will cut no figure what 
ever in the proceedings which follow, and he is equally well 
aware that when judgment is pronounced upon him no appeal 
to a superior authority will be of the slightest avail. He 
does not expect any friend to intervene on his behalf, as such 
intervention would do no good and would merely transfer the 
interloper whe was meddling in mat 
knows that he 


resentment upon the 


ters that did net concern him: besides, he 
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THE ORIENT 


if his dearest friend had 
The native therefore 
his soul were his 


himself would not interfere even 
become involved in the official 
cannot understand a prisoner acting as if 
own, and refusing to prostrate himself before the Kaimakam 

This story was told to me as having occurred, and it is a 
beautiful instance of the biter being bit 


toils 


A native had made a profitable deal in goats, which had 
been taken by him to Jaffa and sold there to be sent up to 
Jerusalem at the time of a Russian pilgrimage, goat flesh 
being the chief food of the pilgrims during the time they 
remained in the vicinity of the Holy City The man had 
made something like two thousand medijidies, and one of his 
neighbors saw this money paid over to him in Jafia. When 
they both returned the neighbor went to the Kaimakam and 
said he had seen one thousand medjidies paid to the goat 
keeper, and suggested that if some charge were trumped up 
against the man the informing neighbor would visit him in 
and get him to disgorge the coin, trusting to the 
the Kaimakam touching the reward for his 


prison 
generosity of 
vigilance. 
rhe goat-keeper was immediately thrown into prison on the 
charge of having committed a murder in the mountains some 
time before. He was naturally panic-stricken, and after 
remaining a week in jail the neighbor was allowed to visit 
him and tender him advice The neighbor said that the 
Kaimakam had complete proof regarding the murder, but he 
himself had learned that if thousand 
paid to the Kaimakam the prisoner would be released rhe 
had no such sum at his disposal 
him in that case to 
execution would be 


two medjidies were 


accused swore he and his 
recommended 


Allah, for his 


neighbor with a sigh 


commend his soul to 
only a matter of 

The doomed man urged his supposed friend to 
remain with him, and finally told him where the two 
thousand medijidies were concealed The traitor took the 
money, kept half of it himself, and gave the other half to 
the Kaimakam, who returned to the informant fifty 
medijidies The ruined man then released, and he 
went to the Kaimakam hoping thereby to get back a 
portion of the money He being a liar also, as they all are, 
swore that he had given the three thousand 
medijidies. 

The Kaimakam 
he had received but 


day s 
then 


was 


neighbor 


was naturally indignant, seeing that 
a third of the supposed haul, and 
80 promptly put the conspirator into prison under the 
charge of which the first man had formerly been 
accused Before the informant got out of jail 
he had to return the thousand medijidies he had 
stolen from the goat-keeper, and had as well to 
collect another thousand medjidies of his own 
to bestow upon the Kaimakam. So he was one 
medjidies worse off than before he 
traitorous design 
ignorance of the ordinary subject of 
regarding geography. or international 
wondered at when it is re 
Koran is practically the 
s< houls How 
a volume 


Same 


thousand 
meditated his 
The 
Turkey 
aflairs is not to be 
membered that the 
only text-book in the 
ever valuable it 
of precepts and religious sayings, it 
can hardly be expected to take the 
place of maps on the wall or historical 
books in the hands of the children; 
but it is amazing that men of com 
mon sense, as the majority of the 
natives undoubtedly are, cannot recog 
nize an asburdity when they see it 


may be as 


° 


believe that the Sultan rules 
the whole earth, and that merely out 
of his good nature he allows the 
Queen of England and the President 
of the United States to carry on their 
small affairs While the Turkish 
official understands the meaning of 
the great war which patrol 


They 


vessels 


this belonging to the various nations of the earth, 
the ordinary inhabitant has no notion of their significance 

The Turkish Government has a little rat of a boat which, 
in fair weather, may worry its way from port to port along 
the Syrian coast, but which dare not venture out in a storm 
As a general rule, it does not indulge in protracted voyages, 
because it is usually short of coal, some official having stolen 
the money whicn should go toward its equipment with this 
useful mineral 

A short time before we visited Syria a British war vessel 
came into the Bay of Antioch and cast anchor for the day 
It was one of huge marine monsters of the 
modern type, able single-handed, with a fraction of its tre 
surface of the water every 

was followed into the 
a Turkish steamer, the 


coast, 


those most 
mendous armament, to blow off the 
boat Turkey has ever posse ssed It 
Bay of Antioch by this little runt of 
officers of which knew, of course, that the huge British 
ironclad was going to stay but a few hours in the bay and 
then proceed to Beyrout The Turkish Captain came ashore 
at Suadiyeh and told the principal personages there that he 
had British Captain commands to weigh anchor 
and get the Bay of Antioch o'clock that 
evening 


given the 
out of before six 
° 


Sure enough, at five o'clock the war-ship hauled up her 
anchor and steamed bay, followed at 
a respectful distance by the little Turkish steam barge rhe 
inhabitants of the port watched the disappearing ship, and 
then their own turn around and return, It 
incredible that these people should actually that 


majestically out of the 


secms 


the 


saw 
believe 
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ironclad was driven out by their little craft, which would 
have sunk if she had even fired one of her own worthless 
guns. They had collected along the shore to witness the 
annihilation of the big vessel should she prove so daring as 
to remain in the bay after six o'clock I said to an intelli 
gent man and a most successful merchant What would 
have happened if the British vessel had remained in the bay 
until after six o'clock? 

** Oh,”’ he replied with the earnestness of conviction, ‘‘ the 
British ship did well to leave, for the Sultan had ordered her 
utter destruction if she did not obey his commands, Praise 
be to Allah, the 
Captain was wise 
and left a full hour 
before the time he 
was ordered away, 
and we were all 
giad of that, for we 
wish no harm to the 
British.’’ 


I was anxious to 
learn if my intel 
ligent friend, the 
quarantine officer, 
believed this yarn, 

60 1 asked him if it 

were true that a 
Turkish. war vessel 

had actually driven 

a British ironclad 

out of the Bay of 
Antioch He did 

not reply, but he 
smiled sweetly and 
offered me a cigar 
ette, although the 
twinkle in his eye 
said as plainly as 
words 

“What do you 
think?’’ 

This same pre 
cious litthe Turkish 
gunboat was coming 
from Cyprus to Alexandretta when the coal gave out, The 
Captain and one of the officers got into a small boat and 


came to Alexandretta for a barge of coal The Turkish 
Government's credit does net seem to be extra good, even in 
its own dominions The man who had the coal refused to 


part with it unless on a cash basis. The Captain stormed 
and threatened vengeance from Stamboul, but the coal-owner 
was a citizen of a foreign Power and proved immovable, and 
was not to be terrorized by Stamboul 

“No cash, no coal,"’ was his ultimatum, The Captain 
finding him obdurate, took up a collection among his officers 
and offered the money to the coal merchant, saying he would 
pay the rest on a certain date. But coal is valuable ou the 
Syrian coast, and the coal merchant wouldn't trust the 
Government for one piastre, whereupon the Captain got a 
big whip, went among the inhabitants of Alexandretta with 
it, and by persuasion by the lash collected enough funds to 
get his steamer into the port, And this is the boat that terror 
izes all the navies of the world along the coast of Asia Minor 


Life would not be so very well worth living along these 
shores were it not for the American cruisers, The official 
rurk has a dread of these snow white steamers which is most 
salutary, It is well that this is so, for in quite recent times 
the American Consuls and Vice-Consuls have had a hard time 
of it 

When the Minister of any country is a close personal 
friend of the Sultan the other citizens of that country in the 
outlying districts had better take to the woods. The idea 
seems to have got abroad among the Kaimakams 
and other officials that, while it was dangerous 
to meddle with an Englishman, one could do 
pretty much what one liked with an American 
The cruisers, however, mitigated this belief, and 
also did things which failed to appear in the 
official dispatches to the Government § at 
Washington, I don't know in what form the 
Captain of a cruiser sends in his report, but 
perhaps it might take some such shape as this in 
reporting an incident that actually occurred 

"The Kaimakam of the port of Nix having 
thrown some obstacles in the way of the Rev 
Mr. Blank, an American citizen, in relation to 
the school established at this place, the Rev 
Mr. Blank made complaint to me through his 
Vice Consul, I happening to be in the port for 
afew hours. When the Kaimakam visited me 
I expostulated with him, and explained to him 
the right of domicile under which the Rev. Mr 
Blank is allowed to prosecute his duties in this 
place, The Kaimakam admitted that he had 
acted without knowledge of the law, and gave 
me his assurance that the rights of the Rev 
Mr. Blank would not be again infringed.’’ 


* 


That sort of thing would read very nicely in 
Washington, and could be filed away without 
doing anybody any harm A little error had 
been committed by a Turkish official; his atten 
tion had been called to it, and he expressed his 
regret, making instant amends Now, what 
really happened was this The Kaimakam had 
made up his mind that the Rev. Mr, Blank was 
to be driven out of the port of Nix by fair means or 
foul, and so his life was madea round of torment He 
complained to the Vice-Consul, who reported the matter 
to his Minister at Constantinople, who returned a soothing 
answer, saying that perhaps the Rev. Mr. Blank had not 
been as tactful toward the officials as he should have been, 
and asking the Vice Consul to smooth the matter out and not 
make a fuss 

The wink was tipped to the Captain of a cruiser, whose 
name I omit, and that cruiser promptly dropped around to the 
port of Nix,. The longboat was lowered almost before the 
cruiser had stopped, a young naval officer decked out in full 
uniform landed with a formidable array of stalwart sailors 
to row his boat, and commanded the Kaimakam, with his 
chief underlings, to come aboard within the hour and have a 
little talk with the Captain 

As the cruiser was cleared for action, and as force is the 
only thing a Kaimakam understands, he came obsequiously 
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on board with his following. The marines were drawn up 
armed in formidable array, and the trembling Kaimakam was 
received by the stern Captain in full regimentals standing 
with his hand resting on the muzzle of a quick-firing gun 
Look here, said the Captain to the interpreter tell 


this man that I don’t talk Turkish worth a hang, but this 
thing does,’’ whereupon he patted fondly the barrel of the 
gun. ‘If he doesn’t promise instantly to let alone a citizen 
of the United States, I'm here to shell his town.’ 

When this truculent message was translated to the trem 
bling Kaimakam that official at once prostrated himself on the 





He being a liar also, as they all are, swore that he 
had given the neighbor three thousand medjidies 


white boards of the cruiser’s deck, beat his forehead against 
them, and swore by Allah and the Prophet that he would 
hereafter be the best friend the Rev. Mr. Blank ever had 
And it is a fact that the Rev. Mr. Blank has been unmolested 
ever since, while it is another fact that the Captain of that 
cruiser greatly distinguished himself in the recent Spanish 
American war, as, indeed, a man who could talk like that 
would be very apt to do, 
. 


Another American cruiser nipped in the bud a massacre 
which would doubtless have taken place had slow diplomatic 
methods been resorted to. There is an American who lives 
on the coast and is in a somewhat large way of business 
He and another are the only white men in the town, Their 
two families are the only English-speaking people for miles 
around One day there came wailing down the mountain 
road to the coast a terrified collection of children, some of 
them cut and bleeding. A massacre had taken place up in 
the mountains and this was the remnant of it 

The American took these children into his compound, 
and attended to the wounded as well as he could, assisted by 
his family. The officials made a demand for the children; 
they would take care of them, they said, which was doubt 
less an accurate statement The American refused to give 
them up, and the Kaimakam appealed by telegraph to 
Stamboul. One or two of the children died that night. Next 
morning, luckily, an English steamer came along, and the 
Captain, on hearing how things stood, came ashore himself 
with a body of his sailors and took the children on board 





“ Look here,” said the Captain to the interpreter, tell this man 
? that I don't talk Turkish worth a hang, but this thing does"’ 


The unfortunate waifs were placed in charge of an English 
charitable society at Beyrout, by which they are probably 
taken care of to-day, their parents all being dead The 
authorities of the place bitterly resented this rescue, and 
doubtless Constantinople was not too well pleased, for if 
massacres are to be accomplished they should be done 
cleanly, because allowing fragments to escape in this way 
leads to these matters getting into the European papers and 
making trouble 

. 


The American received an official censure for his conduct, 
and was told not to meddle with internal politics, which was 
exceeding good advice. Two days later one of his most 
trusted employees entered his office and said with tears and 
trembling that the mountaineers who had committed the 
former up-country outrage were assembled, all fully armed, 
hiding in the mosques, led by the authorities, and that after 
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three days they were to be turned loose in this town, when 
there would be no more interference with local politics 

The American knew that there was no use in telegraphing 
The Turkish authorities would make ample apologies to the 
American Government, and doubtless pay compensation, but 
that would be of small advantage to a man who, with his 


family, had been wiped out. He knew that an American 
cruiser was lying in a bay some miles away, and the question 
was, how to get to her The coast was guarded 60 closely 


that not even asmall boat could get out The American had 
a boat of his own, but every time he put out into the waters 
of the Mediterranean he had to get permission 
from the Turkish authorities 
Luckily the nights were very dark, and as his 
compound reached down to the water's edge, his 
eldest son agreed to make an attempt to commu 
nicate with the American cruiser. It happened to 
be a calm, still night, with a light breeze blowing 
off shore. Father and son, under cover of the dark 
ness, shoved the boat into the water with as little 
noise as possible, and the young man crawled into 
it, not daring to hoist sail or move an oar, forced to 
content himself with lying still in the bottom of the 
boat until she drifted leisurely far out into the sea 


* 


Once out of the influence of the mountain range 
the western breeze became stronger, and the young 
man cautiously raised his lateen sail After that 
everything was straight going until, shortly after 
midnight, he saw dimly ahead of him the great 
white bulk of the American cruiser, and a moment 
later was challenged by the watch on deck “Tam 
So-and-So,’’ he shouted up from his little shell 
upon the face of the dark waters ** The Captain 
knows my father. I must speak to the Captain at 
once,”’ 

A few moments later the Captain was leaning 
over the bulwarks 

‘* What's the trouble, my boy?’’ he asked. 

‘ There’s going to be a massacre,’’ answered 
the boy, ‘‘ and father thinks it is directed against 
us. The mosques are full of armed savages from 
the mountains, ready to be let loose on the town. 
Father knew there was no use of telegraphing, 
so I managed to slip away when darkness set in, 

and here lam. Can you come around with the cruiser? ’’ 

‘You bet!’’ cried the Captain emphatically. ‘' That's 
what we are here for. Get your boat alongside and we'll 
hoist it on board.’’ 

In an incredibly short time the banked fires were raked 
down and all aglow, and the cruiser, with all lights masked, 
steamed swiftly and silently across the section of the 
Mediterranean that was before her. 

The boy told me, with tears in his eyes, how his heart 
leaped when, from the prow of the cruiser, he saw two lights 
burning side by side in an upper window of his father’s 
house, for this had been the prearranged signal. If every 
thing was all right two lights were to be burned; if the com 
pound was attacked, one light only, and speed was neces 
sary; if the house were in darkness, then they had been van 
quished, and the cruiser had arrived too late 


. 


Now, my boy,’’ said the Captain, as the cruiser, with 
engines stopped, moved with lessening speed into the bay, 
“T'll blind the eyes of our friends the Turks with my 
SC irchlight, while you steal up to the foot of your father's 
garden in your boat, and then the authorities will think we 
have just happened around here 

The first intimation the American family had of the arrival 
of the cruiser was the sudden dazzling white blaze of the 
searchlight enveloping their house; then it ranged the town 
from end to end and illuminated the high mountains beyond 

‘It was like the finger of God on the hills,’’ said the boy's 
While the boy slipped ashore in the darkness 
the searchlight lit up 
the town, flashing here 
and there like a 
streaming banner of 
glory, bringing out the 
houses, the towers and 
minarets into relief as 
if it were a gigantic 
stereopticon. Finally 
it rested fair on the 
mosque, and remained 
Stationary there, as a 
gentle hint to the 
occupants that the 
Captain knew pre 
cisely where the storm 
centre was The 
Kaimakam and his 
subordinates shrugged 
their shoulders and 
knew that once more 
Fate had interfered 

The gods of the 
Christians have come,"’ 
he said resignedly 


mother to me 


In the gray morning 
the mountaineers, 
in groups or singly, 
wended their way home. 
The ‘‘gods of the 
Christians’’ had come, 
and it was no use strug 
gling against Kismet. 

Along that terrible coast the English-speaking race stand 
shoulder to shoulder together, in spite of any differences 
their respective countries may be having. An Englishman 
in trouble and out of the range of his own Consular service 
never thinks of appealing to a Russian, French or German 
Consul or Captain, but always to an American official, if he 
is within the radius of communication. In like manner the 
American makes complaint to the English official 

Since the Greco-Turkish war English prestige has 
undoubtedly fallen tremendously all over Turkey. The 
officials themselves are beginning to believe that if they 
tackled the old lion of the West they would have enough of 
help from other European nations to secure victory for the 
Crescent. This belief, culminating in the massacre of 
British soldiers in Crete, has doubtless had a set-back since 
the hanging of the Moslems implicated. Nevertheless, even 
in the worst times for British prestige a Turkish official 
thinks twice before interfering with a British Vice-Consul, 
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not to mention the higher diplomatic officers who represent 
the little island 

In one particular spot the Kaimakam had been exceedingly 
insulting to the American Vice-Consul, and the unfortunat« 
man had no redress rhe wily Kaimakam knew better than 
to interfere with the British Vice-Consul, but nevertheless 
there were some questions outstanding between them, and 
there was one thing the Kaimakam had not counted upon 
which was the esteem and friendship which the British Vice 
Consul had for his American confrére 


a 


Suddenly the British Vice-Consul brought up one of those 
outstanding, unsettled questions, received the usual evasive 
reply from the Kaimakam, telegraphed through the proper 
channels to England, saying there was no doing anything 
with this Kaimakam. Whereupon England at once commu 
nicated with Constantinople, and the Kaimakam's official 
head came off before that astonished individual realized what 
had struck him However, Constantinople made no secret 
of the fact that his degradation was due to the British Vice 


Consul All this surprised the Kaimakam, because the ques 
tion on which he fell was of no particular importance. It 
had been amicably discussed in the usual languid Oriental 


way often and often without showing any signs of becoming 
acute 

The Kaimakam forthwith went to the British Consu! 
abased himself on the floor at his feet, and, asking what his 
servant had done to bring resentment upon him, offered to 
settle anything in any way that would be pleasing to the 
Consul if that official would but take angered England off 
his back. The British official said he would do his best, but 
mentioned incidentally that the American Vice-Consul was a 
great friend of his, who had had a bad time all on account of 
this same Kaimakam 

The Turk was quick to see how the land lay, and at once 
promised that he would make the place a Heaven on earth 
for the American Consul did reinstatement ensue, where 
upon the British Vice-Consul! set the wires in motion again, 
said that the Kaimakam had 
made ample amends, and that 
probably there would be less 
trouble with him in future than 
with a stranger So the 
Kaimakam got back his place 
of honor and profit, and the 
American Consul has had 
nothing to complain of since 


Jean Achard’s Story .. .. 
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troops on her They break up the school, and scatter the 
frightened pupils, and the old woman sits disconsolate among 
the ruins of her hopes Her only weapon is prayer; her only 


trust is in Divine justice, and to that alone she appeals 

She prays that the hearts of the authorities may be 
softened She is like a motherly old hen whose chicks have 
been scattered by the down swoop of a fierce hawk But 
under the sea and over the land there is flying on the wings of 
electricity a cabalistic word The little old woman has a 
relative high in authority in the British Government A 
stern dispatch goes to Constantinople demanding reparation 
and explanation, immediate and complete 

Then from Stamboul—for the Turk knows nothing of the 
Western appellation, Constantinople—descends the whiplash 
of official fury across the face of the amazed Kaimakam 
When he recovers his scattered senses he goes to the old 
lady and abases himself, grovels and pleads with her to for 


give him He and his assistants put the schoolroom to 
rights once more, and gather the children together as if they 
were the most precious of jewels Curiously enough, if a 


Turkish official could by any possibility tell the truth, he 
might perhaps help himself, but he thinks she knows all! 
about it, and is now convinced that she is even more crafty 
than he at first suspected; while she, good lady, understands 
nothing of his official jeopardy, and merely sees in his 
actions the working of a contrite heart awakened through 
her prayers to a sense of justice and mercy 

Iam pleased to say that for some years now the little old 
lady has not been molested, and it is supposed that each su 
ceeding official gets the straight tip that this apparently 
insignificant morsel of humanity is more dangerous than as 
much dynamite. I saw her moving about unscathed in slums 
that a brave man would scarcely venture through alone, the 
blessed light of Christian benevolence toward all mankind 
beaming from her angelic wrinkled face; but behind her 
stalked the gigantic figure of John Bull, an expression on his 
brow that said,.‘‘ Touch her who dares. She is mine.’’ 
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his is another of the in 
cidents which do not appear in 
the archives of either country 
exactly as it took place, but 
nevertheless the action tended 
toward peace and quietness 
and good will in this remote 
section of the Turkish Empire. 


. 


The official Turk naturally 
dislikes all the numerous 
schools and school-masters 
which England and America 
have imposed upon him in 
various parts of the land of the 
Crescent As a general rule, 
the local official Turk knows 
that he may harry missionaries 
and school-masters as much as 
he pleases, so long as no 
diplomatic complaints are 
made, but he has to walk 
gingerly, because he is well 
aware that if a protest is made 
his official life will be 
shortened. 

Teachers who exile them 
selves far away from native 
home and friends in order to 
instruct the youth of Syria are 
mostly devout, earnest per ss 
sons, willing to sacrifice health 
and strength, and even life 
itself, if they can ameliorate 
the hard lot of the poor people among whom they labor 

These teachers are the last persons to make complaint to 
their Consuls of any personal sufferings they may have to 
undergo, depending rather on the mercy of Providence than 
the strength of their country, and it is only when they see 
brutal fanaticism destroying the result of their work or nulli 
fying their efforts that they reluctantly make an appeal to 
international law. This is a frame of mind that the official 
Turk never seems to be able to distinguish from cowardice 





Very often the teacher or missionary does not complain, 
but some friend who knows the circumstances says a word 
in the right quarter, then the Turkish official wishes he had 
let well alone rhe most interesting instance of this kind 
that came to my knowledge during my sojourn along the 
coast was the case of a mild little old English lady, who for 
years has kept a bit of a school on her own account in one of 
the towns of Syria. She is unconnected with any of the large 
missions, educational or religious, but keeps on in her own 
quiet little way, paying all the expenses of so doing, for she 
is rich and belongs to one of the noted old families in 
England The Turks know that she has little communication 
with any of the English or American colonies. She is as 
innocent and seems as helpless as one of the doves that flutter 
about Jerusalem, and naturally the local Jack-in-office sees 
no reason why he should not harry her 

But whatever her powerful relatives think of her wisdom 
in immolating herself among the extreme poor of Syria, 
they do not lose sight of her. She manages a sort of 
kindergarten for very young children, all of whom are 
devoted to her, as are their parents, if they but dared to give 
expression to their feelings She lives among them, visits 
the sick, succors the penniless, and has done so for years 
The official Turk views all this with suspicious eyes; he 
knows sedition lurks somewhere in such an objectless life 

He demands bakshish upon occasion, and the celerity 
with which she uncomplainingly complics confirms his dis 
trust and strengthens his belief that there is some deep 
design beneath all her conduct Then, not knowing the fate 
of his predecessor, for Turkish power from Stamboul strikes 
like lightning and gives no reason, he suddenly turns the 

Eorror's Nore—This paper isthe first in a series of four which Robert 
Barr has written for THe SaTurpay Evenine Post on his travels and 
troubles in the Orient The others will follow in early issues 
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JEAN ACHARD, boatswain in the marine of His Most 

Christian Majesty, Louis XV, write this to ease my heart 

for I can write like a notary I swore to what I am 

now telling many times—namely, that the ship which cap 

tured the Malicieuse, man-of-war brig, was the Avenger, 

frigate, of thirty-two guns, and something over two hundred 
men; and I know it was proved—but too late! too late! 

The vengeance of the worst man God ever made, Lieuten 
ant Guillame Prioleau, overtook the best man and best 
officer that I ever knew, my dear and ever remembered 
M. Georges de Chamillart And ever since then the world 
appears to me awry. Something terrible is the matter with 
this France, and though I may not live to see it, there will 
be an uprising of some sort to avenge the crimes of men like 
Prioleau——-for he is not the only rascal in France, by any 
means 

At present he is living in great style in Paris, and 
boastimg of being cousin to the King's friend, Madame du 
Barry—and I am a boatswain in the naval marine at a hun 
dred francs the month But some day, in the other world, 
Jean Achard, boatswain, will meet M. Prioleau, ex-lieutenant 
and would-be gentleman, on a footing of perfect equality 
and then, let M. Prioleau look out! M. Georges and I were 
born the same day, at Chamillart, in Brittany, and my 
mother was his foster-mother According to the custom in 
those days, he was sent to my mother’s cottage, and lived 
there, except for his daily visit to the chAteau, until he was 
eight years old. We two brats ate and slept and played and 
fought together, and loved each other dearly Even after 
M. Georges went back to the chiteau, and had a solemn 
looking young Jesuit priest for a tutor, he was always running 
away to be with me ! think he was not happy at the 
chAteau His parents were both dead then, and his uncle, a 
cruel, dissipated man, made it disagreeable for him. 

The little priest was kind enough He taught me reading 
and writing, as well as teaching many other things to 
M. Georges. But he was meek and mild, and tried to make 
M. Georges $0 However, it was not in M. Georges to be 
meek and mild, and he shirked the little priest’s homilies 
to listen to my father’s account of how he escaped from 
Portsmouth prison and got across the channel in an open buat 
with one oar My father was a fisherman, and some called 
him a smuggler—but what of that? The taxes are so 
oppressive that a poor man must do something to live 

I think hearing this story so often put it into M. Georges’ 
head and mine to want to © to sea We talked it over, 
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and we agreed that on the day we were fourteen years old 
we would start for Paris to see the King and ask him for a 
commission for M. Georges and any sort of a berth for me 
So on that very day we struck out for Paris, M. Georges in 
an old laced suit of his father's, and I carrying his 
portmanteau with his father’s fine red cloth cloak in it 
both a mile too big, but M. Georges’ uncle kept him pretty 
close for clothes, and money, too We had scraped up a 
little, though, and will you believe it, we actually got to 
Paris without being caught? 

We thought we would not go straight to Versailles to 
see the King, but that it would be better to go to the 
Minister of Marine first Thanks to the little priest, we 
were both good at reading and writing, and we knew a 
thing or two before we got to Paris 


> 


So, reaching that wonderful town early on a June morning 
M. Georges made his way by asking, and with me trudging 
behind him, to the Minister's house I suppose we looked 
comical enough——M,. Georges in his father’s quaint clothes 
and | in a pea-jacket of my father's, which I thought no 
harm to take, and toiling under M. Georges’ portmanteau 

The Minister was just coming out of his house to tak: 
his coach when M. Georges very civilly stopped him and 
asked him for a midshipman’s commission in the Navy 
and some kind of a place for ‘‘my man Achard.’’ The 
Minister looked him all over and then burst out laughing 
As soon as M. Georges told his name the Minister stopped 
laughing 

He knew all about the Chamillart family, and, as it turned 
out, was glad enough to get a lad of good tamily and 
some fortune in the naval service He therefore invited 
M. Georges to become his guest for a few days while he would 
see what could be done, 

M, Georges was going to decline—for we knew in a 
moment it would only be a polite kind of imprisonment 
but I gave him a wink and |} When we had 
been marched in and introduced to the Minister's wife, and 

M. Georges had been given a 
little room high up under the 
roof, I said to him 

The old man thinks he can 


e accepted 
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keep us out of mischief, but 
we are two Breton lacdse—we 
can get out of any place they 
put us in.” 

So, just by way of bravado, 
Mr we used to give the Minister 
the slip once in a while during 
the week we stayed there, 
cA getting out through the win 
dow and clambering over 
roofs, until I promise you he 
was glad to get rid of us 





. 


At the end of the week the 
King was pleased to send a 
commission as midshipman to 
M. Georges, and in a little 
while the Minister found him 
a ship and | was allowed to 
enlist in the same vessel She 
was a handsome black frigate, 
the Vipére, of fifty guns, and 
was to cruise in the Atgean 
Sea, against the pirates of the 
Greek Isles 

We had a very active cruise, 
and it made us both truly in 
love with the naval service, I 
think no man who sails that 
blue Afgean Sea can heip feel 
ing its beauty, if he has a soul 
in his body I felt it the more 
deeply because M. Georges 
told me stories of it I was in 
his watch, and often, of a night, 
when no one was looking, we 
would lean together over the 
rail, and he would tell me of 
all the strange things that happened there long ago-——for he 
was naturally a great reader Some of them | thought were 
terrible lies——especially those voyages of Ulysses; but when 
I said flatly I did not believe any landseman ever went 
cruising around in that way, and that Ulysses was a great 
liar, M. Georges would laugh and say | had no apprecia 
tion of the classics 

All in the ship knew our story, and so it did not surprise 
any one that M. Georges should talk so much and so 
kindly to me, Oh, those nights under the starlit skies, with 
the ship restlessly tugging at her anchors, or rushing to 
windward with a bone in her mouth, or else softly gliding 
with the wind and tide over the blue-black sea—it breaka 
my heart to think of them now! 





We were both in the Vipére three years, and then we 
came home and M. Georges went to the Tonnerre, ship-of 
the-line, in the East India Squadron, and he got me with 
him Then the first command he got was a little cutter, 
You may be sure | was along that time, and on his twenty 
fifth birthday (which was mine, too) he received the 
King’s appointment to the smartest little rogue of a man 
ol-war brig that was ever seen Her name—the Malicieuse 

fitted her exactly, for she was so fast and weatherly, so 
handy in turning, and as steady as a church in comparison 
with most of her class 

She carried eighteen guns, mostly twelves, with a long 
eighteen-pounder on a pivot amidship, and she could 
worry anything afloat by fighting when she had a show, or 
by running away when she had no show. And I was made 
boatswain of the Malicieuse. | had served as boatewain in 
the little cutter. She carried one lieutenant acting as master, 
and two midshipmen—and the lieutenant was Guillame 
Prioleau-—-evil be to him and all of his! 

Perhaps M. Georges was not proud or pleased when 
he took command of the Malicieuse! Well, you should 
have seen him capering about in the cabin the first 
morning I reported to him there. The only thing that 
bothered him was this miserable Lieutenant Prioleau, who 
was no seaman, and hardly knew the binnacle from tie 
bumpkin—and he was, moreover, the greatest rascal and 
coward—but, never mind, that will come in due time. He 
was of low origin, although very rich, and got his berth in 
the Navy through being a cousin of Madame du Barry. W* 
in the fok’sle heard that he had been sent from ship to ship 
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by captains who would not have him, and every man who 
had sent him adrift had been cruelly punished for it by that 
vindictive woman, Madame du Barry It may be imagined 
how welcome he was in the Malicieuse 

We were on scout duty, near the mouth of the Garonne 
which was much infested with British cruisers who wer 
after some of our corvettes up the river, and it kept us 
pretty busy Ihe first day of our cruise, we being at anchor 
near the Cordovan lighthouse, we noticed a fine chateau 
near the shore of the river It belonged to M. de Fresn« 


who had formerly been in the navy He came off to se« 
M Georges, and then M. Georges, who had busines at the 
lighthouse, returned with him to get some very good river 
charts which M. de Fresne had made And that day 


M. Georges saw Mademoiselle Léonie de Fresne, and struck 
his flag to her the minute he saw het 


. 


Our anchors saw very little of the ground, but when 
we did drop them it was off the Cordovan lighthouse 
And presently it came to be known that M. Prioleau and 
M. Georges were rivals for the hand of Mademoiselle Léonic 
who was an only child and likely to be rich—which accounts 
for M. Prioleau's part in the affair 
M. Georges found this out, he would never let M. Pricleau 


However, as soon a 


go ashore unless he were sure Mademoiselle Léonie war 
away from home, for M. Georges was 
not the man to give his rival the 
weather gage 

At last, one day, when we had run 
in for wood and water, M. Prioleau 
dressed himself to go ashore and 
see Mademoiselle Léonie, when 
M. Georges coolly informed him he 
must stay on board and keep ship 
M. Georges was going off himself 
He went, and when he returned, 
two hours after, it was as the 
accepted lover of Mademoiselle 
Léonie, and so he weathered on 
M. Prioleau and left him astern 
M Prioleau was wild with rage, the 
more so a8 M. Georges laughed at 
him—but as he was a coward nobody 
cared 

The firet time that M. de Fresne 
brought his pretty daughter on board 
to dinner, the men gathered at the 
rail and gave Mademoiselle Léonie 
three thundering French huzzas——we 
knew well enough what was in the 
wind—and she lowered her black 
eyes and blushed beautifully, while 
M. Georges laughed and took off his 
hat to us 

. 


He did not have a great deal of 
time to spend in Mademoiselle 
Léonie'’s society, for the British 
cruisers were very troublesome just 
then, and we had to bh on the 
watch to give notice if they should 
attempt to enter the mouth of the 
river But | knew Mademoiselle 
Léonie was a brave lady, and was 
not one to recall her lover from his 
duty 

Lieutenant Prioleau became more 
worthless and more shirking every 
day, but the hour was at hand in 
which he was to reveal his true 
baseness One dark night, as we 
were standing on and off the mouth 
of the river, we saw dimly a large 
vessel acting very suspiciously, She 
showed no lights, and, as well as we 
could see in the darkness, had the 
appearance of a merchant ship (these 
large merchant ships sometimes 
landed goods on the sly, although 
they had as straight a set of papers 
as one would wish to see) 

We tacked and followed the 
stranger, and she made no display 
of force, but seemed anxious to get 
away from us, Very few ships afloat 
could get away from the Malicieuse 
when M. Georges was on the bridge 
We had drawn within a couple of pistol shots when the 
strange vessel, suddenly luffing up, flung open her ports 
twelve in broadside-——her decks were alive with men, and we 
found we had caught a Tartar She gave us a broadside 
which would have sent us to the bottom of the sea had it 
struck us full, but by turning quickly it only struck us 
obliquely Nevertheless, it did much damage 

She turned out to be the Avenger, frigate, of thirty two 
guns—and this will I and every man of the sixty-four who 
constituted the officers and men ef the Malicieuse sweat 


to--except one Phat one is Lieutenant Prioleau 


. 


Now, according to the naval regulations, an eighteen-gun 
brig is expected to run away from a thirty-two gun frigate 
as being too heavy.for her, but it was not in M. Georges 
to run away from anything without firing a shot So, as we 
had a good working breeze, he took his time about getting 
out of the way, and manceuvred very handily, getting in 
several raking shots from our long gun, while the clumsier 
frigate never fairly raked us at all The men acted with 
the greatest coolness and gallantry, all except the villain 
Prioleau, and what should he do when the frigate opened 
up on us at close quarters but run about the deck yelling 
‘We are lost! Quarter! Quarter the first and last man 
I ever heard beg for quarter in the French naval marine 

M. Georges, as brave as a lion, and everywhere at once, 
yet took time to order M. Prioleau to be tied to the main 
mast, which was done with the best will in the world, and in 
apite of his screams that he would have our lives for it 
We had hot work for the next quarter of an hour, and no 
man was in so great danger as Lieutenant Prioleau The 
rest of us could dodge—and we had to withstand a sharp 
musketry fire as well as a heavy cannonade—but there he 
was, bound hand and foot, raving and cursing, and did not 
get a scratch, although better men than he lay in their blood 
on deck, M. Georges himself was wounded, but he did 
not leave the deck. 

The Malicieuse gave a good account of herself, and in 
drawing off we had inflicted quite as much damage as we 
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had suffered But—misfortune of misfortunes—as we were 
making off, still using our long gun with good effect, the 
brig took the ground and the frigate pursuing us and 
choosing her own distance was preparing to blow us out of 


the water, when M. Georges himself hauled down the flag 
The musketry fire was so hot by that time that he ordered 
every man from the deck, himself only remaining When 
the First Lieutenant of the frigate came aboard of u ve 
congratulated M. Georges on the fine conduct of the 
Malicieuse, and the English sailor cheered him whe 


was taken aboard the frigate 


. 

The night increasing in blacknes we stood by unt 
morning We had fifteen wounded, including M. Georges 
and both the midshipmen The Avenger happened to be 


accidentally without a surgeon, and her Captain determined 
to send M. Georges, the two midshipmen and the badly 
wounded among the men ashore, on their parole T he 
rest of us were taken aboard the frigate, which soon landed 
us at Portsmouth As long as we were in the Avenger the 
English sailors treated us finely, and even in the dreary 
days aboard the prison ships in Portsmouth Harbor when 
ever it was known that we were from the Malicieus« 
I was two months in prison 
but I pleased 


people were civil enough to us 
without hearing a word from M. Georges 





SHE GAVE US A BROADSIDE WHICH WOULD HAVE SENT US 
TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA HAD IT STRUCK US FULL 


myself with the notion that as he had been put ashore not 
far from M. de Fresne’s chateau he was there in comfort, 
nursed by Mademoiselle Léonie, and when he was well of 
his wounds he would have the King's favor for behaving 
with so much gallantry in the face of a superior force 

Now, as my father had escaped from an English prison, 
and had got across the Channel, I thought I could do 
no less. So one night I dropped over the ship's side into 
the water and swam ashore, and by means not given to 
me to say, I got into a small boat, and with a boy for com 
pany passed out of Portsmouth Harbor as a fisherman. Two 
days afterward I made the roads of Groix and went ashore 
at L’Orient 

There was a great commotion about the dockyard, where 
I naturally went first 

From the people hurrying about I heard that a court 
martial sentence of death had just been pronounced upon 
an officer for cowardice, and he was then being brought 
ashore from the Tonnerre, ship-of-the-line—our old ship! 
where the court had been sitting 
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I followed the anxious and sympathetic crowd to the 
water's edge, and there these eyes saw, getting out of the 
Tonnerre’s boat, the prisoner—my dear M. Georges! I 
was so crazed with grief and excitement that I could 
scarcely understand what was told me, but I made out after 
a time that, through the influence of the wretch Prioleau 
and his infamous cousin, Madame du Barry, M. Georges 
had been found guilty on his court-martial of having surren 
dered to an inferior force, and had been sentenced to be 
shot! 

Of the two midshipmen, one had died of his wounds, 
and the other's testimony was flatly contradicted by Prioleau 
The wounded men had been spirited away, and, in short, 
on the evidence of this scoundrel and coward, the bravest 
man that ever lived, M. Georges, was condemned to the most 
disgraceful of all deaths 

The sympathy of the crowd was with him—there was no 
doutt of that—and when, half-distracted, I followed him to 
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When I got there, Mademoiselle Léonie, her father 
priest and notary were there. betore 1 Maden ‘ ‘ 
with her head on M. Georges’ shoulder, clung to him She 
did not hed a tear—but what anguish was in her pal 
face I found out, in some confused way, that they were 
ibout to be married Mademoise ‘ Léonie had arranged 
t marry M. Georges as soon as the decision of the court 

be known—whatever it might be—and with love 

and money linked together M. de Fresn who loved 
M. Georges much, had contrived that it should be done at 
once And by the same means he had got a delay of five 
days in the execution of the sentence 


Even in that moment M. Georges recognized me with joy 
My good Jcan! he cried How came you here 


All I could say was in a thick voice, which | 


was my own 
M. Georges, the frigate was the Avenger, thirty-two 
guns—that will I swear to, and so will every man of the 


Malicieuse that is left at Portsmouth 
I know it; but Prioleau and Madame du Barry thirst 

for my blood, and thou he always (/u-ecl-loted me 

would be as little regarded as all 
the others who testified for me 

Then in a moment or two the 
marriage ceremonies, both civil and 
religious, were begun, and as soon as 
they were completed, Mademoiselle 
Léonie—or Madam«e 
Chamillart as she was then 
kissed M. Georges calmly, and 
leaving the cell with her father, 
immediately took post for Paris, to 
intercede with the King 

Ah! They were evil days for 
Everybody knew that 
M. Georges was a brave and innocent 


Ceorges 


France! 


man, yet no one dared openly take 
Prioleau 


issuc against the vile 
And even the indulgences granted 
M. Georges—and they were many 
were granted secretly I was suf 
fered to attend him, by putting on 
the guise of a turnkey, and in that 
way I spent the five most awful days 
that living man ever spent N 
one could have been calmer than 
M. Georges—or more hopeless 


I let Léonie go poor child l 


said, ‘* because it is better for her t 
be away All that I dread is th 
parting interview with her The 


rest I can face as becomes a man 
And it was true 


. 


On the night before the day 
appointed for the 
Military Governor called to see him 
and told him gently that there was 
no more hope News had come 
from Paris that even a reprieve had 
been refused, and he felt it his 
duty to inform M. Georges But 
the Governor, a merciful man, said 
that he himself would take the 
responsibility, although it might cost 
him his liberty and probably his 
life, to delay the execution until 
noon—the time set was ten o'clock 
order that M. Georges might 
have a last interview with his 
wife, should she return in time 
M. Georges remained thoughtful for 
some time, and then he said 


execution the 


Since you have news, it is 
better to advance than to delay the 
hour All that I have asked to be 
spared is that last interview with 
my wife It is now my earnest 
request—which you cannot refuse 
toa man about to die—to make the 
hour eight instead of ten. It will 
then all be over before my wife 
returns.’’ 

The Governor, weeping a little, said it should be so 

I pass over that night. I lay within touch of M. Georges 
all the time He was up at seven—it was a beautiful 
bright morning—and dressed and shaved himself, and was 
ready when the guard came It was alla dream tome. I! 
saw him taken on board the Tonnerre, and, standing in the 
very place on the quarter-deck where I had often seen him 
stand, looking so handsome and so officerlike, they cut his 
epaulets from his shoulders and broke his sword before his 
face He asked to speak, and all he said was this 

‘I surrendered the Malicieuse, brig, of eighteen guns, 
after she was hard aground, to the Avenger, frigate, of thirty 
two guns. The facts cannot long remain unknown—and 
though I shall be gone, my name will be cleared.’’ Then 
turning to me he said 

** Good-by, good Jean Vive le roi/” 

Yes, he was shot. The sun blazed brightly that morning, 
and the harbor was like a sheet of molten gold, and the old 
Tonnerre looked like home to me, until I saw and heard 
but I cannot write any more conce rning that 

They let me take M. Georges’ body away with me, and 
just at nine o’clock, when it was landed, wrapped in his 
military cloak, a woman came rushing down upon the dock 
waving a letter in her hand and crying out 

** The King’s pardon! The King’s letter 

It was M. Georges’ wife—and there before her lay 
M. Georges—dead Had he but waited until ten o'clock! 

Of course the truth came out within a year—but the villain 
Prioleau was protected by Madame du Barry 

lam a poor man, sol had to go to sea again, but every 
where I hear M. Georges’ voice I see his bright and 
dancing eyes—he has not been out of my mind one hour 
since that September morning. I hear that Prioleau never 
trusts himself without a bodyguard, fearing some of the 
Malicieuse men; I can't say what I would have done but for 
Madame Georges’ seeing what was in my mind and com 
manding me to leave Prioleau’s judgment to God And as 
I always obeyed my dear M. Georges, I obeyed his wife 

T'wo hearts will never forget M. Georges—his wife, and 
Jean Achard, the boatswain 
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HIS is the story of six 
books of the past 
twelvemonth, each 


of which has made a 
reputation for its author 


There are between five and six 
thousand new books published in 
the United States every year of 
these less than one thousand are 


first ventures Of this latter num 
ber, half a dozen works have already 
achieved notable success 

One of these fortunate authors is a woman, Miss Mary 
Johnston The others are men, all but one of whom are 
living, and from whom more and even better work is 
expected, as their experiences ripen and their pens acquire 
a surer stroke. The dead writer is Edward Noyes Westcott, 
author of David Harum; the others are Finley Peter Dunne, 
of Mr. Dooley fame; Walter A. Wyckoff, author of The 
Workers; Winston Churchill, whose Celebrity has brought 
him renown, and David Gray, who rode cleverly into popu 
larity on his sprightly Gallops 


Perhaps the most remunerative of these first efforts, from 
the publishers’ point of view, is David Harum, It is under 
stood that ninety thousand copies of the book have been 
printed, and that, in last March alone, 29,000 copies were sold, 
Not only is David Harum one of the most successful of initial 
ventures, but it is one of the best-selling books of the year 
Of all the novels of 1898, Mr. Westcott’s posthumous work 
has had the most romantic career 

Mr. Westcott was nearly fifty years of age when he began 


its composition He had been stricken with mortal illness 
which unfitted him for his other work, when he took up liter 
ature purely as a diversion, After it 


was finished, he submitted it to two 
Chicago publishers, to two New York 
firms, and to one in Boston and one in 
Philadelphia before it was accepted by 
a third, a New York publisher 

The manuscript was received during 
Christmas week of 1897, and was a 
cepted early in the new year rhe 
author never saw the book in print, for 
he died of consumption in Syracuse, 
New York, on March 31, 18908 

How Mr. Westcott came to write 
David Harum is almost as singular as 
how the publishers to whom he sent 
his story first came to decline it, and 
that is one of the things which passeth 
all understanding Mr. Westcott was 
born in Syracuse in 1847, and spent 


his active life in a banking office He 
took up this story when illness forced 
him out of business The writing 
occupied his mind It diverted his 
attention from himself He found 
solace in the work. As it grew in length 


his interest in it increased. The char 
acters were living persons to their 
creator Their deeds and misdeeds 
were part of a life that filled his own 
failing days with keen delight 


The story, if local historians of 
Central New York are to be believed, 
contained incidents from the author's 
personal observation. Its hero is said 
to have been the late David Hannum, 
of Homer—a famous character in that 
hamlet 

Hannum was a showman, horse-trader 
and thrifty business man, whose ready 
wit and sturdy sense form the basis of 
many stories current to this day in that 
region between the classic cities of is 
Syracuse and Troy, Utica and Rome . 

It is said that considerable ot the 
author's own life enters into the char 


acter of John Lennox That it was a 
lovable life there are many who have 
borne testimony since its close. This 


incident is related as an illustration 
of his loyalty to his friends while he 


was a schoolboy One day—it wes in the High School 

he and his chum, Oliver Bissell, had offended their 
teacher by some outrageous breach of dis ipline that could 
not be overlooked He therefore calied the lads to his 


desk before the entire class for punishment Raising a 
heavy ruler, he asked the boys to hold out their hands. After 
the first blow was struck young Westcott stepped impulsively 
forward and thrust out his own hand, saying 
No more on Ollie’s, sir They're not so wide as your 

ruler Strike me twice, but don't you dare to strike him 
again 

And the teacher did not dare to, either 

Mr. Westcott was married to a niece of the late millionairs 
wheat-dealer, David Dows. She died in 1890, leaving three 
children, two of whom are still under age 


None of the young writers who have come to the front 
during the past twelvemonth has achieved a more certain or 
more widespread fame than Finley Peter Dunne, the Chicago 
editor who created Mr. Dooley As a humorist Mr. Dunne 
is almost without a rival in his own day and generation, yet 
at the same time he has a potential for earnest, serious work 
that causes his critics to predict high things from him 

Mr. Dunne is a thorough-going newspaper man of long and 
active experience, and his Mr. Dooley is the gradual result 
of many years of good all-round work upon the Tribune, the 


Evening Post and the Chicago Journal The first of the 
Dooley stories appeared in the Chicago Evening Post seven 
or eight years ago, and continued to be printed in that paper 
until January last, when Mr. Dunne left the Post to become 
managing editor of the Journal In the spring of 1898 the 
first of the war sketches were printed in the Journal 

Mr. McGarry, the saloon-keeper who is popularly supposed 
to be the original of Mr. Dooley, is now situated at Madison 
Avenue, near the lake, though he formerly carried on his 
business near Newspaper Row He is a man of genuine 
Irish wit, with a reserve of sound common sense, and his 
droll, incisive sayings have for years been the basis of much 
entertaining reading 

. 


Mr. Dunne was by no means slow in taking advantage of 
Mr. MecGarry's humor, and some excellent Irish dialect 
stories began to be printed in the Post in which Mr, MeGarry 
appeared under the thin disguise of McNarry. MeGarry’'s 
friends soon found out the basis of supply and began to nick 
viame the genial old Irishman McNarry. When it came to 
Colonel MeNarry, McGarry could stand it no longer. He 
made formal complaint to the publisher of the Post, and 
asked him to write about some one else Thus it was that 
Mr. Dooley, of Archey Road, made his bow to the public 
But it is a long time now since Mr. McGarry has occurred to 
Mr. Dunne’s imagination as an original, or even a semi 
original, of Mr. Dooley 

Mr. Dunne is the hardest kind of a hard worker He 
looks rather like a shrewd, effective business man than like 
a writer, or even a newspaper worker He knows everybody 
in Chicago, one would think to follow him through a week's 
work—every one, that is, who is significant in the life of the 
city; the politician, the professional man, the man of great 
affairs, the writer or the leader in society—he knows them 


DAVID GRAY 





religious nature, He also 
was and is of an exclusive 
temperament, and has the 
manners and speech of a 
man of soctety 





Since writing his book Mr 
Wyckoff has become assistant pro 
fessor of political economy at 
Princeton, and he frequently goes 
into other cities and lectures upon 
the graphic scenes he witnessed 
while gathering his material 

Many stories have been told of how the author left a 
country house (said to be that of J, Pierpont Morgan) one 
night and disappeared from the world he had known, to find 
a place in the vast army of unknown laborers who literally 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow 

Whatever was the manner of his exit, there can be no 
doubt of the work he performed during his period of self 
exile. He tramped the country from East to West without a 
dollar in his pocket save that earned by his own labor, One 
would think that during these years of hardship--and Mr, 
Wyckoff was no play-laborer—the polish of his early life 
would have been worn off, But it has not, in the least degree 

The Workers was not originally intended as a book The 
chapters were first printed in a magazine, and their instant 
success has led unto their collection into one of the notable 
works upon the social problem of the past decade 


. 


Winston Churchill, the author of The Celebrity, came out 
of the West. He married in St. Louis, and lives on a 
delightful country place near Nyack-on-the- Hudson In his 
younger days he was a newspaper man, but of late years he 
has devoted himself solely to literature 

Mr, Churchill is an intense lover of 
the country and an enthusiastic hunter 
and sportsman He divides his days 
between outdoor recreations, writing 
and his family duties, and New York 
sees very little of him While The 
Celebrity is Mr, Churchill's first book 
it is not his first effort in the line of 
serious fiction Before he began it he 
started work upon Richard Carvel, which 
will be published this month That 
was two years ago, and The Celebrity 
was written at odd times when his 
interest in the latter book temporarily 
lagged 

. 


A similar personality, hearty, whole 
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all, and understands them all with curiously minute know! 
edge of their relations to one another and to the community 
at large, and with a comprehension of character which is no 
less kimdly than it is acute 

But much as Mr. Dunne is interested in and knows about 
the activities of life around him, it is, after all, the other 
things which move him most deeply and most often One 
does not have to read Mr. Dooley too carefully to find in it 
the evidence of a very genuine care for literature and proof 
of the writer's constant literary point of view For it is 
indeed literature that is closest to Mr. Dunne’s heart 

He is only thirty-one years old, and he means to write, 
sometime, some things which will be quite in another vein 
from Mr. Dooley; possibly, indeed, it will be not so far 
distant to a little volume of essays—of Irish essays in 
American surroundings—in a style not unlike the inimitable 
preface ot Mr. Dooley In Peace and in War 

A wholly different career is that of Walter A. Wyckoff, 
author of The Workers—an epoch-making book, as strange 
as fiction and as true as life itself, one phase of which it 
depicts more faithfully probably, than any other book ever 
written 

Mr. Wyckoff was graduated from Princeton University 
eleven years ago. He was born in India, where his father 
was a missionary, and spent his childhood in that country 
One of his purposes in entering Princeton was to study 
theology and enter the ministry He was and is of a deeply 


some and frank, is that of David Gray, 
author of Gallops, which has been one 
of the best-selling books of short stories 
of the season The author is a son of 
the late David Gray, the poet-editor of 
the Buffalo Courier He was born in 
the Lake City less than thirty years 
ago After being graduated from 
Harvard he entered upon a brief but 
brilliant career in journalism His last 
newspaper work was the editing of the 
paper his father had so long conducted 
Not finding journalism altogether to his 
taste, he began the study of law, and 
probably will be admitted to the bar 
this summer 

This is how Gallops came to be 
written Two years ago it occurred to 
the author that if people of all kinds, 
from all parte of the country, went to 
the New York Horse Show, there must 
bea more general interest in what the 
horse stood for than a liking for horses, 
and consequently, that stories about 
hunting and that sort of thing might 
be a go He therefore wrote his stork 
and their reception has more than 
justified his belief 


. 


The real scene of the tales was the 
Genesee Valley, where fox-hunting is a 
favorite pastime, Several localities had 
been suggested, but Mr. Gray has set at 
rest the discussion as to the scene of the tales in a letter to 
the writer in which he says 
A good many reviewers have established the locality ina 
good many different places. Asa matter of fact, the locality is 
imaginary After the stories had appeared serially, | learned 
there was a real ‘Oakdale’ on Long Island, I attempted to 
sketch a composite picture of American hunt club life, though 
my knowledge of most such clubs was only by hearsay, I like 
horses, but know little about them and ride badly 
Prisoners of Hope was written under difficulties which 
would have daunted any one less ambitious or courageous 
The book was begun two years ago 
Two years previous to this 


than its young author 
in her present home in Alabama 
time she had written some verses during a winter of illness 
This work comprised her literary training. Her father was 
an officer in the Confederate Army, and the author was born 
in Virginia after the Civil War. She went to school in New 
York for several years, but upon the death of her mother she 
was called to her home, and since that time she has presided 
over her father's large household 

Her novel was written during the hour or two each day 
that she could spare from her domestic duties Miss 
Johnston is petite and shy, but impresses one with an uncom 
mon strength and fineness of character She thinks out what 
she has to say before putting the words upon the paper, and 
when once set down they are seldom altered, She has 
written another novel, which is to appear soon 








merica’s Part in the 
Paris Exposition 


By PFERDINAND W. PECK 
U. 8. Commissioner-Genera! 


INCE the appointment of 
a Commission to repre 

sent this Government in the 
affairs of the Paris Exposition 
of igoo, the fortunes of war 
have given the United States 
a new place among the 
nations. The brilliant § tri 
umphs of our fleets and the victories of our troops have 
made it impossible for the foreigner to regard this country 
in the same attitude he would have regarded it before the 
historic events of the past year gave the Old World nations a 
realization that the Western Republic had joined the family 
of world powers, and must be reckoned with as a stalwart 
among the great international! forces 

This new prominence has brought to the Commissioners 
for the United States an added responsibility of which they 
have not been unmindful It has also infused their country 
men with a fresh and stimulated interest in the great 
Exposition—a patriotic determination there to present the 
resources of their nation in a manner commensurate with the 
new dignity of the United States in the eyes of Europe 

This sense of augmented responsibility has found its 
expression in many ways, but in none more substantially 
than in the great additions to the space granted this country 
in which to display her exhibits at the coming Exposition, 
in the prompt and generous increase of appropriations to this 
end voted by Congress, and in the swelling list of applica 
tions for space by intending exhibitors 

All these tokens evidence a recognition, both in America 
and abroad, that the young giant of the West has risen to 
new place and power Figures and statistics cannot 
adequately indicate the vast volume and force of this senti- 
ment; but lie great scope and strength are appreciated by 
this Commission, as it cannot be by those who come less 
directly in the course of its current 

While it has heaped high the 
load of responsibility already rest 
ing upon the Commission, it has 
also cheered those representing the 
Government of the United States te 
exertions impossible without so 
great and energizing an inspiration 

A profound grasp of the duty 
and opportunity to place before the 
world ai = graphic and convincing 
presentation of the achievements of 
the United States in the great fields 
of art, education, invention and the 
industries has been a_ gratifying 
development, on the part of this 
people, since the appointment of the 
present Commissioner-General to the 
Paris Exposition, In appreciation of 
this generous and universal support he 
cannot do less than pledge the faithful 
performance and fulfillment of the 
great trust reposed in him 

Of results alreedy accomplished, that 
which has clearest § significance to 
the numerous applicants for space 
among American exhibitors is the large 
concessions of additional space which 
have been secured for the United States 
Originally this allotment amounted to 
only 141,000 square feet. But this has 
been swelled to a total of little 
less than 225,000 square feet, 

The obstacles that were in the 
way of this expansion, making pos 
sible the addition of thousands of 
exhibitors from this country, are 
not to be understood by the public 
or explained within the limitations 
of this article; but the value of the 
concession needs no comment other than the appreciation of 
the leaders in the great lines of effort that will stand for the 
greatness of our country at Paris 

The manifest appreciation of Congress, of the obligation 
upon this nation to adequately exploit its natural and 
acquired possessions at this great Exposition, and the in 
creased scope of the work of the Commission made possible 
by the additional appropriation, have appealed to the patriot 
ism and stimulated the pride of the citizens of the United 
States in all directions of human endeavor, with the result 
that even at this early period the Commissioner-General is 
sanguine of complete success 
in his office, and assured of 
a display that for brillianey 
comprehensiveness and co - z : 
herence will reflect lasting Cfiiiwauk)i Led, 


credit upon this peopl 


Japan to Study American 
Systems of Legal Procedure 


Owing to the new relations which Japan will assume 
this summer toward the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, by reason of her recent 
treaties with those countries, it has been deemed expedient 
by her Judicial Department to send a high legal Commission, 
comprising judges and prosecutors, to the principal cities in 
the countries mentioned 

Phe Government is particularly desirous of becoming thor 
oughly informed on the different systems of legal procedure 
in the West, on the prerogatives of the highest courts, and 
on the best means of dealing with questions of a commercia! 
character that may arise under the treaties. With the infor 
mation gathered by this Commission, the Department expects 
to establish a new code of procedure that will strengthen its 
relations with the Great Powers 


The Tripartite Agreement 
to Settle the Future of Samoa 


The three nations directly interested in the future of 
Samoa have now dene all in their power, for a few weeks, 
toward effecting a settlement of the various contentions that 
have existed, and, if anything, grown in strength since the 
tripartite agreement of Berlin 

A Joint High Commission has been created, and an agree 
ment reached providing for unanimity of conclusions, and 
each Commissioner has received the full instructions of his 
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Government at Washington. All will be taken to 


Apia in a United States naval vessel! 


The United States i represented by Bartlett 
Tripp, a former Chief Justice of Dakota and 
Minister to Austria-Hungary Great Britain, by 


Charles Norton Edgecumbe Eliot, a member of the British 
Embassy staff at Washington; and Germany by Baron Speck 
von Sternbery, first secretary of the German Embassy hese 
selections form a happy augury in that each Commissioner is 
entirely acceptable to the other two Governments. Pending 
the negotiations for a settlement, each Government is in 
creasing ite naval strength at the islands, more for police 
purposes, it is to be hoped, than for any other 


An Exposition to Promote the 
Export Trade of the United States 


The first exposition ever projected anywhere for the 
particular purpose of promoting national export trade will be 
held in Philadelphia in September, October and November 
next, under the joint auspices of the Commercial Museum 
and the Franklin Institute 

At a time when the attention of the whole world is drawn 
more than ever to the great productive capabilities of the 
United States, this unique exposition is bound to have an 
immediate and far-reaching influence that will benefit al! 
parts of the country. 

Besides all manner of articles of natural growth that are 
exported to the ends of the earth, there will be an unexampled 
exhibition of the manufactured products of the country, that 
will occupy four-fifths of the entire exposition space 

During the exposition there will be a commercial congress 

to which the leading Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade, as 
well as great commercial and manu 
facturing firms throughout the 
world, will send delegates 

Foreign visitors will be shown in 

the exposition all that we grow and 

make that is needed abroad, and 

will then be taken to selected se« 
tions of the country, where they 
may study the processes of cultivation 
and manufacture, 


American Members of 
Great Britain’s Parliament 


There is a much larger American 
influence in the making of British laws 
than is generally known. Directly, 
there are four American Members of 
Parliament—Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, 
born in Brooklyn; his brother, William 
Ashmead Bartlett Burdett-Coutts, born 
in Massachusetts; Frank Alliston 
Channing, son of the Rev. William 
Henry Channing, of Boston; and Henry 
M., Stanley, who, though born in Wales, 
was adopted and named by a citizen 
of New Orleans. 

Indirectly, though with unquestioned 
influence, the United States is also 
represented by Joseph Chamberlain, 
Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry, Arthur 
Montague Brookfield, Mark 
Anthony MacDonnell, T P. 
O'Connor and Boothby Burke 
Roche, all of whom came here to 
get their wives Only the fact of 
his birth in Ireland prevents Joseph 
Francis Fox from being the fifth 
American Member of Parliament, for he has spent the greater 
part of his life in New York City and Troy, where he was 
a college professor and a medical practitioner 


Destroying an Ancient Nation 
While Urging Universal Peace 


It is a distressing commentary on the political condi 
tion of Russia that just on the eve of the assembly of an 
international congress to consider the Czar's scheme for 
throwing a cloak of peace over all the world, it is deemed 
necessary to renew the process of denationalizing Finland 

Last summer the Post noted the fact that despite pledges of 
enlarged but conditional freedom, the sentiments of the 
liberty-loving Finns toward Russia had undergone no change 
since the first invasion of their ancient national rights 
Now, the last act in the obliteration of a people, with a grand 
and sturdy history, with a past marked with glorious achieve 
ments, is impending in the utter destruction of their language 
and their religion 

rhe fateful ukase has excited the sympathy of the enlight 
ened werld, which still has a warm place in its great heart 
for poor Poland and the Finns, and their friends in other 
countries—especially in the United States and Canada re 
seeking by every means in their power to prevent the Russifi 
land Protests to the Great Powers 
however, have lost their force in recent months, and it i 
doubtful if any representations will be strong enough to 
stay the hand that is ready to wipe Finland completely out 


cation of their native 


of national existence 


Whence Did the 
Hawaiians Originally Come? 


Professor Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard University, in 


a lecture on Hawaiian Folklore, indulges in some curious 
speculations regarding the origin of the native Hawaiian 
people He declares that the isolation of this people has 


caused an individuality in thought and customs, and that in 
many respects they are unlike any other 

Local traditions indicate that Hawaii was originally settled 
by immigrants from Samoa, but he finds these traditions to 
be entirely too vague for acceptance, and concedes that 
whence the natives originally came has never been learned 
and probably always will be unknown. In the practice of 
the Taboo, or system of restrictions that grew out of religious 
conditions and pervaded the lives of all the people, and that 


resembled the ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not "’ of the Decalogue, he found 


somewhat resembling in 
character the Hercules of 
Grecian mythology The Taboo system was overthrown, in 
1817, through European influences, and when the people 
found that no dire calamity followed the destruction of their 
idols they rejoiced as genuinely as if they had been released 


from a dominating incubus 


Economic Resources 


of the Philippine Islands 


The United States Government has published a timely 
report on the industries of the Philippine Islands, based 
on the preliminary investigations of recently appointed 
American Commissioners, which should be studied in connec 
tion with thé query, Will the islands ever be worth to us 
what they will ultimately cost? 

Taking the year 1594 as the fairest of recent ones, it is 
shown that the rice crop was about 765,000 tons—not enough 
for local demands—chiefly produced in Luzon and Mindoro; 
that the sugar crop of the Visayas was about 235,000 tons, of 
which one-tenth was consumed locally and the remainder, 
valued at $11,000,000, exported; and that the hemp crop of 
Southern Luzon, Mindoro, the Visayas and Mindanao was 
96,000 tons, valued at $12,000,000, and nearly all exported 

Tobacco, raised in all the islands, but the best in Luzon, 
yielded 7ooo tons of leaf, valued at $1,750,000, and cocoa 
nuts, grown in Southern Luzon, supplied a large local demand 
and had a surplus for export valued at $2,400,000. The 
foregoing are the chief productions of the soil. Of important 
minerals, gold in various forms is found in many !ocalities 
from Northern Luzon to Central Mindanao. The present 
survey is expected to show large possibilities in the way of 
gold, copper, iron, and, maybe, coal mining, under the 
application of American methods. 


An Attempt to Ostracize an 
Ambassador for Doing His Duty 


The rumor that certain foreign representatives at 
Washington had decided to withhold from Manuel Aspiroz, 
the new Mexican Ambassador to the United States, the social 
recognition that is usually extended to each other, is absurd 
in all its bearings, and the pretext alleged is one that will 
find no favor in this country 

It is no concern of other Governments if those of the United 
States and Mexico have found reason for raising their 
respective Legations to Embassies; and if, as is the case, 
the two Governments are mutually satisfied with their 
Ambassadors, it matters litthe what others think 

lo-day, more than ever, the first duty of a foreign repre 
sentative, be he Ambassador, Minister or Consul, is to pro 
mote the business interests of his own country in that to 
which he is accredited rhe social function is a voluntary 
evening affair after the business of the day has been finished 

rhat Ambassador Aspiroz was chosen the prosecutor of the 
Archduke Maximilian, and that he secured his conviction as 
a usurper through the treacherous codperation of Napoleon 
III, were high evidences of his superior ability as a lawyer 
Because Austria has never forgiven Mexico for the execution 
at Quetaro is no reason why, thirty-two years afterward, the 
successful prosecutor, further honored by his own country, 
should be diplomatically boycotted in a country to which he 
has been officially welcomed. 


The United States Promoting 
the Upbuilding of the New Spain 


With the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace Spain entered on a new life, in which no nation will 
more truly wish her well than the United States. The past 
has become as a completed and closed volume that should be 
laid away where moth and dust doth corrupt, and only the 
historian finds delight 

A fearful atonement has been made for what we have 
considered long-borne wrongs against humanity, and the 
country rises before greater opportunities for national 
grandeur than were ever before possible, and with a more 
respect-commanding equipment because freed from ele- 
ments that had previously horrified the world 

he United States was quick to extend the open hand of 
national fraternity The Raleigh saluted the Spanish flag 
before the final act of peace was consummated. Important 
commercial privileges were guaranteed Spain in the treaty. 
rhe American Government, in appointing Bellamy Storer to 
be Minister to the new Spain, paid an appreciated compliment 
to the political and religious sentiments of that country 

We have also expressed a willingness to pay over the 
$20,000,000 three months before the limit of time, to aid the 
national recuperation Spain sends us the Duke of Arcos 
with his American wife, as her diplomatic representative 
and both countries are hastening the full restoration of 
Consular relations 


Remarkable Decelopment 
of the American Silk Industry 


A few years ago there was very scant appreciation in 





the United States of silk goods of domestic manufacture, and 
the only way to make American dress fabrics ‘‘ go’’ was to 
load them with clay till they would stand alone and put them 


on the market under a foreign-looking label 
" 


In fifteen years the silk industry has grown with a pace 
that is astonishing rhe production has been tripled, and 
to-day fully two-thirds of all the silk goods used in the 
country is of home making—broad goods, ribbons and 
sewing silk 

At the present time there are more than 860 silk mills in 
operation, with 27,000 power looms for broad weaving and 
6000 for ribbon weaving, and during last year the production 
of broad goods was worth $40,000,000, and of ribbons 


$20,000,000, besides the greater part, if not all, of the sewing 
silk that was used here 
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latt as a Poet 


Few people would 
suspect it, but Sen 
ator Platt, of New York, 
writes poetry and sings 
a good song His mu 
sical attainments 
demonstrated a couple 
of years ago at a ban 
quet in New York City 
when he rose and with 
great spirit started that 
grandest of all the hymns 
that grew out of the Civil 
War 
Mine 
the glory of the coming of 
the Lord 


were 


eves have seen 


He sang the verses and 
the crowd united in the 
chorus of the battle-hymn 
occasion he has sung familiar songs in the 
friends, and whenever he 
going on he invariably joins in the chorus 

About three years ago Mr. Platt read a very good poem of 
his own composition at a meeting of the Quaint Club, in New 
York City. It is an organization of newspaper people and 
artists similar to the Gridiron Club in Washington, and usu 
ally gives a dinner every month. This poem was written for 
the occasion, and was very witty, telling of the fearful fate 
of a reckless and mischievous pig 

On that occasion he told the writer that he was the author 
of a number of campaign and that 
election passed without two or three contributions of this 
kind from him, but he 
allowed the authorship to be 
known. While he was in col 
lege he wrote a great deal of 
poetry, he said, and among . 
the treasures of his boyhood 
locked up in an old trunk in 
the attic of his home at Owego, 
are the manuscripts 

It is not generally 
that Mr. Platt was a 
of the famous class of '53 at 
Yale—the class that contained 
more famous men than were 
ever graduated in any one year 
from that or any other college 


that 
presence of his 


Often before and since 


happens to be where singing is 


songs, scarcely an 


never 


known 
member 


. 
Crawford’s Earthquake 


F. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, who was believed by F 
many admirers to be a woman 
for years after he became 
known, on account of his 
name, will not visit America this season unless he changes 
his plans materially. In 1898 he went over the 
lecture field now being covered by lan Maclaren 

It was during this trip that the novelist had his first expe 
rience with an American earthquake. It was in San Francisco 
and the shock was one of the greatest known on the slope for 
years. Mr. Crawford was lunching at the hotel with his le 
ture manager when suddenly the building began to tremble 
with that sickening motion which is peculiar to earthquakes 
Then the tables shook, and dishes fell clattering to the floor. 





. MARION CRAWFORD 


same 


In an instant there was a panic Men and women rushed 
from the room Some religiously inclined guest began to 
pray, and several women fainted The manager rose and 


staggered toward the door, but Mr. Crawford caught him and 
pulled him back into his chair 
What is it?’’ gasped the manager 

‘* Nothing,” answered the novelist, reaching for another 
slice of bread 

** But the building is collapsing.’ 

‘ Nonsense It's over now 

* But what is it?’ 

“It’s only an earthquake We get 
along. It doesn't amount to anything 
are you going to have?”’ 


them in Italy right 
What kind of dessert 


First American Governor of Guam 


if the 
States 


appointment of 
Navy, to be 


it would seem as 
Leary, of the United 
acquired and far 


At first thought 
Captain Richard P 
Governor of the newly 
distant island of Guam was more of a pun 
ishment than an honor, and that the regrets 
of the friends of that officer were in order 
Considering, however, that Guam is the 
United States 


only new possession of the 
that will have a naval officer as Military 
Governor, that the island is to be made an 


important naval station, and that exclusive 
jurisdiction will be in the Navy 
Department, the appointment is officially 
regarded as a warm compliment to Captain 
Leary’s abilities as an administrator 

This Captain 
who was presented by the State of Maryland 
with a costly chronometer, in 1893, for her 
and gallant services in protecting and vin 
dicating American rights at 
the revolution in 1888 He 
manded the Adams with 
sinking a German war-ship if its Commander 
carried out his threat to bombard a town 
where there were large unprotected American 
forced the Commander to desist 
Leary under orders at the 
home, but took the 
them 
its Commander 


vested 


Leary jis the same officet 


Samoa during 
then 


threats of 


con 


and 


interests 
Captain 
time to come 
sibility of disobeying 
the German war-ship till 
elsewhere 


was 
respon 

continued to hover about 
decided that he 


was needed 


* 
Joe Wheeler and the Verse-Makers 


‘Pighting Joe 
where he 


Gene ral 
in Washington 


stories 


They tell 
Wheeler 


many about 
He is a familiar sight 


has been most of the time since reconstruction days As 
a speaker he is a rare favorite in the House, not so much 
because of what he says as because of his manner He is 
said to be much more composed in battle than in debate 
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Since the war has been the recipient of more 
laudatory poems probably than any other officer in the Army 
Even in Scotland and England tributes have been written in 
verse praising the valor of the little man from Alabama. On 
one charmingly written 
sonnet in his honor, composed by a world-famed poet He is 
said to have been so pleased by the compliment that he had 
his secretary write to the poet about as follows 
Wy Dear Si 
such an extent 
of my flag 
The answer, refreshingly frank, was as follows 
Wy Dear Sir; Of course the poem was inspired by 
bravery, but that was really not the chief cause of its composi 
1 wrote it because it wes so easy to make things rhyme 


began he 


occasion recently he received a 


I don't know why you have honored me to 
I really am only a humble worker in the service 


your 


thon 
with ‘Jo 


A Great Tenor’s Care of His Voice 


Sims Reeves, the most famous tenor singer of his day, who 
retired from the stage to teach in and six years after 
ward was obliged by failing health to give up teaching also, 
was so careful of his voice in his palmy days that he declared 
him at least $400,000 
anchorite,’’ he once 


1492, 


his conscientiousness had cost 


“*T have lived the life of an 


said. ‘‘ You really do not know, and the public do 
not know, what self-denial I have practiced, what 
deprivation I have suffered during my career. I am 


the most careful and abstemious liver in the world,’’ 

He preferred to disappoint an audience by not 
appearing rather than by singing when his throat was 
not in the best condition. He was most thorough in 
all his practicing. He says 

‘I have always studied my words; I have read them 
and phrased them in every possible way, and asked 
myself what they meant, and interpreted them accord 
ing to my own feeling. I walk up and down, trying 
this line and trying that, until I feel that I have struck 
the right idea.’’ 

His getting ready to sing was always a more labo 
rious effort than the singing itself, 


Signora Duse and the Reporter 


Eleanora Duse will reappear in America next season 
in a company of her own, perhaps in conjunction 
with Sigflor Ermete Jacconi, who is said to be as great 


an actor as she is an actress She is now living in Venice 


Sigfiora Duse is an omnivorous reader, and especially 
enjoys the works of Gabriel d’Annunzio and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, both of whom she knows personally and admires 
intensely She does everything intensely 

‘Duse is always an actress,’’ said a gen 
tleman recently “I know that, because in 1894 


interested in her 


and again in 1896 I was 

American tour I never could tell whether 
she was really in earnest or only acting It 
was the same on and off the stage. She had 
passions, whims, emotions and odd fancies 


One of them was her abhorrence of newspaper 


interviews. She was once interviewed, but only 


once It was in Paris, and she never submit 
ted again to the ordeal 
One day a New York newspaper reporter ; 


got into the elevator with her im my office 


building, and on his way upstairs began to 
ask questions in Italian 4 
** Are you a reporter?’ she asked, assum / 


ing a Lady Macbeth pose 
I am,’ answered the 
A reporter! You want to interview me?’ 
Tay. 
A a a i hit’ 

This was said in that tone of voice which 
led the elevator boy to turn pale, and in his intense excite 
ment he stopped the car 

eye a—a—a—a—h!! 


young man humbly 


she repeated, and she pointed her 


finger at the reporter as if it were a 
loaded pistol 
* He fled as fled on the 


run, and didn’t stop until he reached the 


from a plague 





street When we got to my office the 
Sigflora started in to ‘A—a—a—h’ me 
but I switched off on to business and the 
incident ended It was a clever piece 
of acting, though 


William Gillette’s Three Fads 


take $100,000 to equal the 
William Gillette, the 


It would 


annual earnings of 
actor-playwright Mr. Gillette has three 
“~ 

 —— sources of income, according to report 
One as an actor, one in the shape of 
royaltte ind one as a sharer in his man 
iger’s profit He is now working upon 
a dramatization of Sherlock Holmes, in 
which he w play his favorite mysteri 


ous role 

Mr. Gillette is re 
tiring to a degree kept 
to his hotel so closely that a report gained 


fads He 
Last winter he 


has three 


credence in New York that he had disappeared, and search 
parties were talked of as possibilities 

He is almost an incessant smoker He believes that smok 
ing on the stage is typical of that reserve force which so 


strongly marks his acting It is suggested that his love of 
tobacco may have something to do with this belief, but those 
who recall the cigar scene in the telegraph office in Secret 
Service will not credit this suggestion 

His third fad is the houseboat Mr. Gillette’s floating 
home is a cross between a canal-boat and gypsy wagon It 
is propelled by steam and is a sight to make 
men with fear It is luxuriously 

however, and during the summer months 


very slowly 
sailor quake 


within, 


ordinary 
furnished 
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it is a familiar figure on 
the Connecticut River, in 
the vicinity of his home 
in Hartford 

Last year Mr. Gillette 
invited Charles Frohman 
of theatrical fame, and 
another friend, to come 
down with him to New 


York on the boat instead 
of going by train Mr 
Frohman had an import 
ant business engagement 
the next evening 
of his theatres 
The trip consumed five 
days, four of which were 
Sound, too far 
either 








in one 










on the 
from 
wading or swimming 
and the Holy Terror 
(that was the boat's name) had no small boats, It is said to 
have been the unhappiest five days of Mr, Frohman’'s busy 
life, in spite of the company of his host and the inviting 
dishes prepared by his French chef. The actor, however, 
enjoyed it to the utmost, 

After a particularly stormy seene between the two, when 
Mr. Frohman with tears in his eyes explained the necessity 
of greater haste, Mr. Gillette remarked dryly, as is his cus 
tom That will do, Frohman, If you say any more I'll 
write a play about this trip, and I'll produce it if I have 
to bring it out myself,’’ 

Nothing more was said about the delay. 





shore for 


Why Cervera Delayed His Rush Till Sunday 


Rear-Admiral Schley, at a reception the other night, in 
commenting on the great sea-fight off Santiago, called atten 
tion to a singular coincidence that marked the Saturday 
night before Cervera's fatal sortie, and that sealed the doom 
of his fleet, It was Cervera's intention to attempt an escape 
in the darkness of night When almost ready to give the 
starting order, the black sky at the entrance to the harbor was 
suddenly litup by the burning of a Spanish blockhouse by 
As the light of this died down, 
that of another loomed up, and the rise and fall of light was 
continued till six blockhouses had been burned rhe 
unusual spectacle attracted the attention of every man on the 
American fleet, but no one knew its import 

lo Admiral Cervera the successive flames had a startling 
meaning, for he interpreted them to be a signual from the 
American fleet that the Spaniards had six 
vessels inthe harbor, Acting on this, be decided to postpone 
the attempt to escape till the next morning. Had he not 
changed his mind, he would have found the American fleet as 
fully prepared for him on Saturday night as it was on Sunday 
owing to the mysterious lights beyond the Morro 


some adventurous Cubans 


Cubans to the 


morhitip, 


TOLD MORE BRIEFLY 


Mr. Harriman’s Boys’ Club.The new President of the 
Chicago & Alton railway system is a slender, thoughtful, 
retiring man of less than medium height 
and the softest imaginable speech, He 
is EK. H, Harriman, one of the most suc 
cessful of New York's millionaire railway 
financiers, He has one fad of which the 
public at large knows little He is the 
President of the Boys’ Club, the oldest 
institution of the sort, and the largest, in 
the world, It is in the heart of the East 
Side, and is designed to make it pleas- 
ant for street wails. It is expected that 
a splendid new building will be erected 
for its use this year 


Justice Field as a Collector...The late 

Justice Stephen J, Field is said to have 

\ possessed one of the finest collections of 

old prints in this country His taste ran 

in the line of pictures of places. His 

portfolios were a liberal education in the 
history of Washington and California 


Mr. Gregory's Wit.-Isaac M, Gregory 
is the only one of the famous newspaper 
humorists of a quarter of a century ago who is in active har 
ness Hie is and has been for many years the editor of 
Judge One of Mr. Gregory's most brilliant jests was writ 
ten twenty odd years ago in reply to a statement made by 
Mr. Le Duc, who was our last Commissioner of Agriculture 
Le Duc had quarreled with the press, and some one asked 
him why he didn’t reply in kind Nonsense,’ he returned; 
I shall wear no jackass’ scalp at my belt.’’ To this Mr 
Gregory promptly retorted Oh, no, old fellow You'll 
wear it where it grew This ended the controversy 


ELEANORA DUSE 


A Versatile Indian.._Horace Nicolas, tribal representative 
of the Oldtown Maine Indian Reservation in the State 
Legislature, is a versatile and talented man He leads the 
only Indian brass band in the country He is a composer of 
note During the summers he is a guide for hunting parties 
in the foothills of Mount Katahdin and along the branches 
that empty into Moosehead Lake Last summer he was a 
cook for a party, the guide of which was his father-in-law, 
During the winter he divides his time between music and 


weaving fancy baskets out of sweet-smelling grasses gathered 


by the women of the tribe along the shores of Bar Harbor 


The Queen Her Guest Madam Albani-Gye is one of the 


few American women whom Queen Victoria occasionally 
isit Mar Lodge is her home in the Scottish Highlands, and 
there she entertained the Queen last year. Madam Albani 


and adopted her name in honor of the 
ity of Albany had been kind to her in the 
early days of her career The Queen is so fond of Albani's 
singing that on one oceasion in Mar Lodge she compelled the 
(Tennyson's ode on the 
1586) five times 


Montreal 


whose 


vas born near 


( people 


favorite 
Exhibition in 


artist to repeat her song 


opening of the Colonial 


Mr. Piant’s Piret Visit H. 8. Plant, the Southern railroad 
and hotel magnate, is over eighty years old, and is as active 
and energetic as he was a score of years ago. When he first 
went to Florida, more than thirty years ago, he made the trip 
from Jacksonville to St. Augustine by boat and mule-team, 
and was obliged to camp by the way in atent. He saw an 
opportunity there to build railroads arid hotels, and embraced 
it. One of his finest hotels now stands where his tent did, 
and over the wagon road he traveled runs one of his railroads 
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Chapter XXII 


Y THE autumn of the following 
year 4 certain smal! propor 
tion of the people inhabiting 

the district in Hertfordshire which set its clocks by the dial 

over the stable-tower of Pellesley Court had accustomed 
themselves to give the place ite new name of High Thorp. 
were for the most part the folk of peculiarly facile 
like pushing, small 





1 heme 
wits and ready 
tradesmen and the upper 

An indolent and hazy compromise upon Pellesley Thorp. 
had drifted larger number lo the 
puzzled comervatiom of the abiding huge majority nearest to 
the soil-——the round-backed, lumpish men who tie strings 
around their corduroys under the knee, and the strong, cow 
faced women who look at passers-by on the road from the 
doors of dark little cottages over radiant patches of blossom 
ing garden—it seemed safest to drop family 
names altogether and call it merely the Court 

It stood proudly upon what was rather a 
notable elevation for these flat parts—a mass 
ive mansion of simple form, built of a gray 
stone which seemed at a distance almost 
white against the deep background of yews 
and Italian pines behind it, For many miles 
seaward this pale front was a landmark 
From the terrace walk at its base one beheld 
a great expanse of soft green country, slop 
ing gently away for a distance, then 
stretching out upon a level which on miety 
days was interminable 

In bright the remote, 
horizon had a defining line of brownish-blu 
and this stood for what was left of a primi 
tive forest, containing trees much older than 
the Norman name it bore 


powers of adaptation 
servants in country houses 


into use by perhaps a 


long 


weather low-lying 


It was a forest which, at some time, no 
doubt, had extended without a break till it 
merged into that of Epping, leagues away to 
the south The modern clearance and till 
age, however, which separated it from Epping 
had served as a curiously effective barrier 
more baffling than the Romans and Angles in 
their turn had found the original wildwood 

No stranger seemed ever to find his way 
into that broad, minutely cultivated fertil 
plain which High Thorpe looked down upon 
No railway had pushed its cheapening course 
across it Silent, embowered old country 
roads and lanes netted its expanse with 
hedgerows; red points of tiled roofs, distin 
guishable here and there in clusters among 
the darker greens of orchards, identified thy 
scattered hamlets—all named in Domesday 
Book, all seemingly unchanged since 

A gray square church-tower emerging from 
the rooks’ nests; an ordered mass of foliag: 
sheltering the distant chimneys of some iso 
lated house; the dim perception that a rustic 
wagon was in motion on some highway, craw! 
ing patiently like an insect-—of this placid 
inductive nature were all the added proofs of 
human occupation that the landscape offered 

Mr, Stormont Thorpe, on an afternoon of early October 
yawned in the face of this landscape, and then idly wondered 
a little at the mood which had impelled him to do so 

At the outset of his proprietorship he had bound himself as 
by a point of honor to regard this as the finest view from any 
gentleman's house in England During the first few months 
his fidelity had been taxed a good deal, but these tempta 
tions and struggles lay now all happily behind him, He had 
satisfactorily assimilated the spirit of the vista, and blended 
it with his own, Its inertia, when one came to comprehend 
it, was undeniably magnificent, and long ago he had per 
ceived within himself the growth of an answering repose, a 
responsive lethargy, which in its full development was also 
going to be very fine 

Practically all the land this side of the impalpable line 
where trees and houses began to fade into the background 
belonged to him; there were whole villages nestling half 
concealed under its shrubberies which were his property 

As an investment, these possessions were extremely unre 
munerative, Indeed, if one added the cost of the improve 
ments which ought to be made to the expenditure already 
laid out in renovations it was questionable if, for the next 
twenty years, they would not represent a deficit on the 
income - sheet But, now that he had laid hold of the local 
character, it pleased him that it should be so 


He would not for the world have his gentle, woolly 
minded, unprofitable cottagers transformed into ‘' hustlers ’ 
it would wound his eye to see the smoke of any commercial 
chimney, the smudge of any dividend-paying factory, 
staining the pure tints of the sylvan landscape, He had 
truly learned to love it. Yet now, as he strolled on the ter 
race with his first after-luncheon unaccountably 
yawned at the thing he loved 

Upon reflection, he had gone to bed rather earlier the 
previous evening than usual His liver seemed right enough 
He was not conscious of being either tired or drowsy 

He looked again at the view with some fixity, and said to 
himself convincingly that nothing else in England could com 
pare with it. It was the fest thing there was anywhere 
Then he surprised himself in the middle of another yawn 
and halted abruptly, It occurred to him that he wanted to 
travel 

Since his home-coming to this splendid new home in the 
previous January, at the conclusion of a honeymoon spent in 
Algiers and Egypt, he had not been out of England. There 
had been a considerable sojourn in London, it is true, at 
what was deacribed to him as the height of the season, but 
looking back upon it he could not think of it as a diversion 


cigar, he 


Eprror's Nore—The Market-Place began in the issue of the Post 
for December ry, 1808. 
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By HAROLD FREDERIC he had never een before, a 
HARRISON FISHERW 


She spent hours ¢ 
comments and theortes with her gardeners, 


pulling things about with her own hands 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


had been a restless, over 


mystifying experience 
tw people whom 
had never seen before, and 


did 


ticularly want to see again 


people whom he not par 
There had been no physical 
comfort in it for him 


mental 


ancl littl 


more satisfaction, for 
Londoners-——or rather people in London 
making an invidious distinction in their minds between him 
The fact that she continued to be called Lady 
Cressage was not of itself important to him 

But, in the incessant going about in London, their names 
were called out together so often that his ear grew sensitive 
to the touch of the The 
differentiation the the servants 
inevitably reflected in the glance and 
More than 
and barred the doors of his mind to 


i town house 


seemed all to he 


and his wife 


and sore footmen’'s reverberations 
meaning 
insisted upon seemed 
their 
him hate London 


which voices of 


manner of Mistresses anything else, that 
made 
all thoughts of buying 


His 
London either, and had agreed to 


had much for 


his 


newly made wile, it is trus not cared 


decision against a 


town house almost with animation The occasion of their 
return from the hot bustle of the metropolis to these cool 
home shades——in particular the minute in which, at a bend in 
the winding carriage-way down below, they had silently 





evry day under the glass, exchanging 


and even 


regarded together the 


spectacle uplifted before 
them, with the big, wel 
coming house, and the 
servants on the terrace 


had a place of its own in 
his memory 
Edith had 
arm as they 
side in the landau, on the 
instant compulsion of a 
feeling they had in com 
mon He had never be 
fore or since had the same 
assurance that she shared 
with him 


presse d his 


sat side by 


an emotion 
> 


very far, how 

finding fault 
his wife It was in 
the nature of the life he 
chose to lead that he 
should see a great deal of 
her, and think a great deal 


He 
ever, 
with 


was 
from 


about her, and she bore 
both tests admirably If 
there were a fault to be 


found it was with himself, 
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thoughts, of either inequality She had been charmingly 
frank and fair about the question of the names when it first 
arom The usage had latterly come to be, she explained, f 
1 widow bearing even a courtesy title derived from her lat 
husband to retain it on marrying again 

It was always the ecasiest course to fall in with usage, but 
if he had any feelings on the subject, and preferred to have 
her insist on being called Mrs. Thorpe, she would meet his 
wishes with entire willingness It had seemed to him, as to 
her, that it was wisest to allow usage to settle the matter 


marriage there appeared in the 


authoritative announcement 


after their 
papers what purported to be an 
that the Queen objected to the practice among ladies who 
married a second time of retaining titles acquired by the 
earlier marriages, and that the 
Buckingham Palace would henceforth take this into account 


Some months 


lists of precedency at 


. 

Lady Cressage showed this to her husband, and talked 
again with candor on the subject She said she had always 
rather regretted the decision they originally came to, and 
even now could wish that it might be altered, but that to 
effect a change in the face of this paragraph would seem serv 
jile—and in this, as in most other things, he agreed with her 


As she said, they wanted nothing of Buckingham Palace 
She wanted equally little, it seemed, of the society which 
might afford. There was a meagri 
languid operation, Thorpe 
in the background that hy 


the neighboring district 
routine of formal calls kept in 
knew, but much 
never came in contact with it 
His own notions of the part he ought to take in 
county affairs had undergone a silent and unnoted, yet 
almost sweeping, change What little he the 
gentry and strong local men with whom he would have 
to work quietly undermined and dismantled all his am 
bitions in that direction. They were not his sort; their 
standards for the measurement of things were unintel 
ligible to him He did not doubt that, if he set him 
self about it, he could impose his dominion upon them 
any more than he doubted that, if he mastered the 
Chinese language, he could lift himself to be a Mandarin 
but the one would be as unnatural and unattractive an 
enterprise as the other 
Hie came to be upon nodding terms with most of the 


it was 80 


saw of 


‘carriage people ’’ round about; some few he exchanged 
meaningless words with upon occasion, and understood 
that his wife also talked with them, when it was unavoid 
able, but there his relationship to the county ended, and 
he was well pieased that it should It gave him 
faction to see that his wife seemed also well pleased 
inmost 


satis 


He used the word ‘‘ seemed "’ in his 


for it Was never quite certain what really did please and 


musings, 


displease het It was always puzzling to him to recon 
cile her undoubted with the practi 
cal emptiness of the existence she professed to enjoy 


intellectual activity 


° 


In one direction she had, 
her energies, which he could understand her regarding 
about 


indeed, a genuine outlet for 


in the light of an She was crazier 
flowers and plants than anybody he had ever heard of, 
and it had delighted him to make over to her, labeled 
jocosely as the bouquet fund, a sum of money which, it 
seemed to him, might have paid for the hanging-gardens 
of Babylon It yielded in time but 
steadily from a prodigious litter of cement and bricks 
putty, under the hands of innumerable 
glaziers, plumbers and nondescript 
subordinates, all of 
whom talked un 
wearyingly 
nothing at all, and 
suffered no man to 
perform any part of 
his allotted task with 
out suspending his 


occupation 


emerging slowly 


and mortar and 


masons, carpenters, 


about 


own labors to watch 
him—an 


long line of new green 


imposing 


houses, more than 
twenty in number 

The mail bag was 
filled meanwhile with 


nurserymen's cata 


logues, and the cart 
made incessant jour 
neys to and from 
Punsey station, bring 
ing back vast straw 
enwrapped bundles 
and boxes beyond 
counting, the arrival 
and unpacking of 
which was with Edith 
the event of the day 


About the reality of 
her engrossed interest 
in all the stages of pro 
gress by which these 
greenhouses became 
crowded museums of 
the unusual and ab 
normal in plant-life it 


for his inability to alto was impossible to 
gether understand het cud de i onde sie atten werd Inte aoe have any suspicion 
She played the part she “ ; a And even after they 
had undertaken to play the maps and plans she drew for all th were filled Phorpe 
with abundant skill and noted with joy that 
discretion and grace, and this interest seemed 
even with an air of nice in no wise to flag 

good-fellowship which had some of the aspects of affection She spent hours every day under the glass, exchanging 


He was vaguely annoyed with himself for having insight 
enough to perceive that it was a part she was playing, and 
yet lacking the added shrewdness to divine what her own 
personal attitude to her réle was like. He had noticed some 
times the way good women looked at their husbands when 
the latter were talking their heads—with the eager, 
intent, non-comprehending admiration of an affectionate dog 
This was a look which he could not imagine himself discov 
ering in his wife's eyes 

It was not conceivable to him that he should talk over her 
head Her glance not only revealed an ample understanding 
of all he said, but suggested unused reserves of comprehen 
sion which he might not fathom It was as if, intellectually, 
no less than socially, she possessed a title, and he remained 


over 


an undistinguished plebeian 


He made no grievance, however, even in his own 


comments and theories with her gardeners, and even pulling 


things about with her own hands, and other hours she 
devoted almost as regularly to supervising the wholesale 
alterations that had been begun in the gardens outside 
There were to be new paths, new walls with a southern 
exposure, new potting sheds, new forcing pits, new every 
thing—and in the evenings she often worked late over the 


maps and plans she drew for all this 

Thorpe’s mind found it difficult to grasp the idea that a 
lady of such notable qualities could be entirely satisfied by a 
career among seeds and bulbs and composts, but at least 
time brought no evidence of a decline in her horticultural 
zeal. Who knew? Perhaps it might go on indefinitely 

As for himself, he had got on very well without any special 
inclination or hobby He had not done any of the great 


things that a year ago it had seemed to him he would 


May 1%}, 1899 
forthwith do, but his mind was serenely undisturbed by 
regrets He did not even remember with any distinctness 
what these things were that he had been going to do 

The routine of life as arranged and borne along by th« 


wise and tactful experts who wore the 
in itself 


livery of High Thorp 
was abundantly sufficient 


The house itself made demands upon him nearly as definits 





as those of the servants It was a house of huge rooms, high 
ceilings and grandiose fireplaces and stairways, which had 
seemed to him like a Royal palace when he first beheld it, and 


still produced upon him an effect of undigest 
ible largeness and strangeness 

It was not had repre 
sented it by centuries, but it adapted itself as 
little to his preconceived notions of domesticity 
as if it had been built by Druids. The task of 
seeming to be at home in it had as many sides 
to it as there in the day, and 
oddly enough, Thorpe found in their study and 


so old as the agents 


were minutes 


observance a congenial occupation 


° 


after 
figure 


his terrace 


He 


luncheon 


walked 
a tall, portly 
of a man, of relaxed, « 
big cigar, and his panama hat, and 
clothes of choice fabrics and exquisite tailoring 
and said to himself that it the finest 
view in England—and then, to his own sur 
prise, caught himself in the act of yawning 
From under the silk curtains and awning of 
a window-doorway at the end of the terrace his 


on spacious 
well-groomed 
with his 


asy aspect 


his loose 


was 


wife issued and came toward him Her head 
was bare, and she had the grace and fresh 
beauty of a young girl in her simple light 


gown of some summery figured stuff 

“What do you say to going off somewhere 

-to-morrow, if you like—traveling abroad?’’ 
he called out as she approached him rhe 
idea, only a moment old in his mind, had 
grown to great proportions 

How ?’’ she asked, upon the brief 

est thought They are coming at the end of 
the week This Monday, and they 
on the twelfth—that’s this Saturday 

‘*So soon that! he exclaimed aia 
thought it was later H-m! I don’t know 
I think perhaps I'll go up to London this even 
ing I'm by way of feeling all at 
once. Will you come up with me?’’ 

She shook her head **T can’t think of any 
thing in London that would be tolerable 


can we 
arrive 


is 


as 


restless 


He gave a vague little laugh. ‘I shall 
probably hate it myself when I get there,’’ he 
speculated There isn’t anybody I want to 
see; there isn’t anything I want to do. I 


don’t know—perhaps it might liven me up.’ 
Her face took on a look of inquiring gravity 
Are you getting tired of it, then? She 
put the question gently, almost cautiously 


. 


he an 
Of course 


He reflected a little * Why—no,’’ 
swered, as if reasoning to himself 
I'm not This is what I’ve always 
It's my idea toa ‘t.’ Only—I suppose every 
thing needs a break in it and then 
only for the comfort of getting back into 
old rut again.’’ 

‘* The rut—yes,’ 
** Apparently there’s always a rut 


wanted 


if 
the 


now 


'she commented musingly 
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is grasp aroused him No, no he urged het * don't 
forget what it was you said! I wish you'd talk more with 
me about that It was what I wanted to hear You never 
teil me what you're really thinking about 


She received the reproach with a mildly incredulous smile 


Yes—I know—who used to scold me about that? Oh! 
she seemed suddenly reminded of something I was forget 
ting to mention it I have a letter from Celia Madden She 
s back in England; she is coming to us Saturday, too 

He put out his = a trifle That's all right he 


“a y 7 if : e* 
My by oN im 
j a | ’ 


\ 





Iie 
to 


But 
another 


she observed, slightly inclining her ad now that 
Celia is coming, it would be 
It’s such dreadfully short notice 

‘I dare say your father could come, all right, 
suggested, ‘I'd rather have him than almost any on« 
Would you mind asking him-—or shall I?"’ 

An abrupt silence marked this introduction of a subject 
upon which the couple had differed openly Thorpe, through 
processes unaccountable to himself, had passed from a vivid 
dislike of General Kervick to a habit of mind in which he 
thoroughly enjoyed having him about rhe 
General had been twice to High Thorpe, and 
on each occasion had so prolonged his stay 
that, in retrospect, the period of his absence 
seemed inconsiderable 

The master, now thinking upon it in this min 
ute of silence, was conscious of having missed 
him greatly He would not have been bored to 
the extremity of threatening to go to London 
if Kervick had been there The General was a 
gentleman, and yet had the flexible adaptabi! 
a retainer; he bad been trained in dis 
and hence knew how to defer without 
fulsome or familiar; he was a man 
of knew an unlimited number 
of good stories And then, there was his 
matchless, unfailing patience in playing chess, 
or backgammon, or draughts, or bézique, what 
ever he perceived the master desired, 

If you really wish it,’’ Edith said, at last, 
coldly 

‘But that's what I don't understand,” 
Thorpe urged upon her with vigor. “If I like 
him, I don't see why his own daughter dg 


well have ma 


though,’ 


as 


Thorpe 


} 
els 


ity of 
cipline, 
hex 


Oring 
the world, and 


. 

"Oh, need we discuss it?’' she broke in 
impatiently, “Tf I'm an unnatural child, why, 
then I am one, and may it not be allowed to 
pass at that?"’ A stormy kind of smilk 
played upon her beautifully cut lips as she 
added ‘Surely one’s filial emotions are 
things to be taken for granted—rélieved from 


the necessity of « xplanation th 

Thorpe grinned faintly at the hint of pleas 
antry, but he did not relinquish his point 
‘Well-—unless you really veto the thing! 
think I'd like to tell him to come,’’ he said 
with composed Upon an after 
thought he added here's no reason why he 
shouldn’t meet the Duke, is there?"’ 

No reason returned with 
coolness of tone and manner, ‘And certainly I 
do not see myself in the part of Madame Veto,"’ 

All right, then—lI'll him,"’ said 
Thorpe His victory made him uneasy, yet he 
saw no way of abandoning it with decorum 


obstinacy 
ahe 


specific 


wire 


As the two, standing in a silence full of tacit 

~~ , constraint, looked aimlessly away from the ter 
race, they saw at the same instant a vehicle 

with a single horse coming rather briskly up 


| the hundreds of yards below 
| 4 It at the local trap 
from Punsey station, and as usual it was driven 
by a boy from the village Seated beside this 
lad was a burly, red-bearded man, whe, to 
judge from the traveling bags, seemed coming 
to High Thorpe to stay 

“Who on earth is that?’’ Thorpe 
wonderingly The man the 
lower class, yet there seemed something about 


driveway, some 


was recognizable once as 


asked 


was obviously of 











Thorpe gave her the mystified yet uncom WELL-—UNLBSS YOU REALLY VETO THE THING him which invited recognition 
plaining glance she knew so well in his eyes I THINK 'D LIKE TO TELL HIM TO COMI '' Presumably it's the new head-gardener,'’ 
For once the impulse to throw hidden things she replied with brevity 
up into his range of view prevailed with her Her accent recalled to Thorpe the fact that 
‘* Do you know,’’ she said with a confused half-smile at objected, ‘* but what has it got to do with what we were talk there had been something disagreeable in their conversation 
the novelty of her mood for elucidation, ‘‘ I fancied a rut was ing about?’’ and the thought of it was unpleasant to him "Why, I 
the one thing there could be no question about with you I ‘ Talking about?’’ she queried with a momentarily blank didn’t know you had a new man coming,'’ he said 
had the notion that you were incapable of ruts—and conven countenance. ‘Oh, she used to bully me about my deceit ‘Ves,’ she answered, and then, as if weighing the 
tional grooves. I thought you—as Carlyle puts it—I thought and treachery and similar crimes. But I shall be immensely proffered propitiation and rejecting it, turned slowly and 
you were a man who had swallowed all the formulas.’’ glad to see her. I always fight with her, but I think I like went into the hous 
Thorpe looked at his stomach doubtfully. ‘I see what her better than any other woman alive The trap apparently ended its course at some back 
you mean,’’ he said in a tone without any note of conviction ‘*T like her, too,’’ Thorpe was impelled to say, witha kind entrance; he did not see it again, He strolled indoors after 
‘I doubt it,’’ she told him with light readiness, ‘‘for I of solemnity. ‘She reminds me of some of the happiest a little, and told his man to pack a bag for London and 
don’t see myself what I mean I forget, indeed, what it was hours in my life order the Stanhope to take him to the train 
I said And so you think you'll go up to town to-night? His wife, after a brief glance into his face, laughed pleas 
A sudden comprehension of what was slipping away from antly, if with a trace of flippancy You say nice things rO BE CONTINUED) 
. ° - . . + . . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . . . - 
But it’s guile a mistake to suppose Idoubt it! Jack—I Anow there is 
That I ever will wish to undo And if you will hurry straight here 
Thi mistake Vei—this under the I'll ¢ed/ youe-I'll show you where ‘tis 
rose It has something to do with an arm 
If IT should I would simply ask vou And something to do with a /ip 
So, remember that while I reject Two four and three words full of 
Your offer, yourself I retain charm 
Forget this, and please recollect Jack—bring them all with you this trip 
That I wish you to ‘‘ call soon again I thought you the finest I knew 
Just to show that you cherish no spit But a man from your head to your feet 
For, strangely, since you've gone away And who would imagine big you 
The sun ¢s a little less bright lo awoman—to me—could be sweet / 
And ‘' Thursday "’ a very dull day And wasn't I silly, Jack? Oh/ 
Why couldn't it a/ways be just lo confess—as I had to confess 
As it was in the dear days of old That I liked you too well to say no, 
When we ate the same appl Oh, trust And not well enough to say yes / 
Me, Jack, those were apples of gold! | have lost my head, Jack-——and more 
Even now, as a friend, you're sublime There / Uf you won'/ ask me again 
And I feel a queer pang of regret Viease—flease call to-morrow at four 
2 As I sign myself for the first time And I'll beg to be 
J) Respectfully yours! \ “ur 
C YP. GENET 7 of - 
\ March 1, '98 hy 
| Ps 
2 Jack / | 
It went down to the dead-letter place f 
The Spire But /ru/y it wasn’t a bit | And then-—well, it simply came back | —s “ 
| Philadelphia, Pa Paradoxical for me to write Of course you see why on its face? } [No SUCH PLACA 
December 16, ‘97 That I could not be /Aa/—vyet admit But, meanwhile, vou came and you saw | - aad ( G: 
Dear Jack That I dike you It's not that way—quite. }/ You conquered. What was it I said? Me vy) thy benuDIA iu 
I have just got your note As a comrade—good fellow, Jack—yve \ If you came here I'd have to withdraw ov P 4% ~ 
Thank fate and the blizzard that you As your wi/e—as my Ausband—no, no' Everything and—and lose my poor head? € O/ Af, at 
Could nof come in person, but wrote Though I like you, I nevertheless Does it mean that #4 State is not given?"’ Wome A weed fr 7 ene 
In that heart-breaking way to renew Never thought of you once as a ‘' beau How funny? Why, I didn’t snow —— te Gr aw t a4 
Your proposal If you had been here Yes, once-—when I fancied you Nell's It till you kissed my hands—then New em 5 
With all that despair and dismay At your head, Jack, she simply was Aur/ed) Heaven ra ee Yip 4 
In your heart that you wri/e of, I fear Should you want me for anything esc Seemed not so impossible Oh —— 
I could not have sent you away I'd fly from the ends of the world! I doubt if there's “ no such place dear —_—— ~~ her 
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America’s Attitude Among Civilized Nations 


| r 15 assuming something for us, the people of the United 
States, to call the American people, In 


ourselves 


France, when one says that he is an American he is often 
asked whether he is from South America or from North 
America, The American policy, however, toward the world 


North, to wit, the people of the United 
States, Like some great river, after the spring rains, break 
ing out and flooding the whole country, so we have broken 
out and gone beyond our boundaries, toward the east and the 
west and the south; but as there is a limit to the river's over 
flow, even in the largest freshet, so there is a limit to our 
overflow 

Our statesmen, a year ago, had no intention of mingling in 
the affairs of other nations, and were adhering strictly to our 
traditional policy of non-interference, avoiding every compli 
cation, as far as statesmen can, with the affairs of the turbu 
lent nations of the earth But, somehow,we have gained and 
hold the rights of sovereignty over Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and a quasi-jurisdiction, a sort of protecto 
rate, over Cuba 

Now, immediately arises a question of policy with regard 
to what other so-called civilized nations are doing. Some of 
them have seized India and divided it; some of them have 
seizert Africa and apportioned it; recently they were moving 
upon the borders of China to take coaling stations on the 
coast and make railroad lines from place to place. Italy was 
much disturbed because China had shown suavity toward 
England and toward Russia, and been very respectful toward 
Japan, but winced and became impolite when Italy herself 
came in to demand a corresponding advantage; but at last, 
with as comfortable conformance as it was possible for her 
to make, China has swallowed the hook of Italy and politely 
bends to the line 


is now that of the 


. 
Like that unseen and unknown hand which indicates the 
price of stocks and the market value of every product every 
day, some power with a universal touch publishes a para 
graph to the effect that the Chinese Empire is to be seized 
and divided up by the civilized nations, and that the United 
States, the bona-fide American Nation, forming part of the 
world's active forces, is to-day expected to bear a hand in the 
new seizure, the new conflict, and the grand apportionment 


of China, Really, our interference in the affairs of other 
nations has struck the very foothills of the mountains, and 
it has reached a barrier beyond which it will not and can 


not go in the colonizing processes of other civilized nations 
of the earth 

It will require some new avalanches, earthquakes and 
glacial action which works slowly to open up barriers and 
permit any further overflow We must stop further expan 
sion and see if we are equal to the task, if we are able to 
carry the mighty responsibilities that Providence, in the 
struggle of war, has already put upon us as a people 

Good men in general do not like the attitude of our country, 
at present, toward the Filipinos They would rather see 
what was called General Grant's Peace Policy toward the 
Indians followed as far as is practicable toward those badly 
ruled, uneducated and much-deceived people. Grant's 
policy toward the Indians was openly declared. He affected, 
through his agents, the Indians themselves in such a way that 
the tribes, between whom war had been fostered to keep 
them down, made peace one with another Grant's friends 


worked on the pring iple that peace begets peace rhe 
good influence was extended from band to band and nation 
to nation till all had been brought in but one tribe Phen 


his Administration made an extraordinary effort to offer the 


olive branch of peace to that one tribe 


. 
After making extraordinary effort and at imminent 
peril to the life of his agents, Grant finally succeeded in 


securing a solid peace with that last tribe—a peace that was 
years afterward disturbed by subsequent Administrations, by 
their violating every measure and every promise that had 
been made, At last, it took very large expenditures of 
money and of life to conquer by arms that one tribe. It was 
finally accomplished, but when the Nation had triumphed 
over this last rebellious band of fighting braves there 
remained but few of the Indians that were thus restored to 
the fellowship and peace of other tribes 

We speak of this simply as an illustration, We do hope 
that every effort will be made to communicate with the 
Filipinos of Luzon and make peace with them at the earliest 
practicable moment. As soon as our commander is strong 
enough not te be suspected of weakness, then {s the best time to 
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show the greatest magnanimity and to make the most earnest 
eflort for a mutual understanding 
Whatever rough say in 
Satanic statement that ‘ 
let it 
important 


accordance with the 

there is no good Indian but a dead 
be averred that every human life is 

and every human soul of value beyond pric« 

0. O. Howarnp 


Major-General] United States Army (Retired 


men may 


one constantly 


The Folly of False Contentment 


according to 


Coes ENTMENT is either a virtue or a vice 

circumstances It is a virtue when it means ac quies 
cence in doing without what we cannot get, or what we can 
get only by sacrificing better things than our comfort But 


it is a vice when it means living in a poor, mean way when 


we could do otherwis« The poor whites’’ of the South 
practiced a false contentment because slavery created an 
opinion that work was unfit for white men. So they pared 


to the 
lived in mean houses and wore 

I once spent a week in the house of a Western farmer, a 
man of many fine qualities. He owned timber enough to 
build a town, yet lived in a house of two rooms and a lean-to 
kitchen, built of rough logs and packed with clay He and 
his fellow-members of the School Board hired the teacher 
who offered to come for the lowest salary, although he 
was utterly incompetent. If the State had not compelled 
them to hire somebody they would have made the business 
still cheaper. 

Civilization, considered on its material side, comes not of 
men limiting their wants, but of their developing them and 
finding ways of satisfying them. It is the pressure of felt 
wants which lifts men out of the simplicity of barbarism 
into habits of industrial association, and into the more intel 
ligent employments, which develop the mind. Franklin tells 
of a gentleman of Philadelphia who was rebuked by a resi 
dent of Cape May for putting notions of luxury into the heads 
of the girls of that neighborhood. He had sent the daughter 
of an acquaintance a stylish headdress, which at once 
awakened a desire for the like in her girl friends. But in 
order to pay for these they had been led to spend their idle 
time in gathering berries for the Philadelphia market, and 
were thus made more industrious and more useful than they 
would have been 

It is a benefit to spread a discontent with ugliness in 
dress, house and furniture. The peddler and the storekeeper 
are missionaries of civilization, and through their labor we 
have reached the point at which the poorest are no longer 
content with what once satisfied the most opulent. But much 
remains to be done. Large sections of the American people 
are still very poor consumers and make small demands upon 
the industries of the country. We need to raise the standard 
of living for such people by diffusing a just discontent with 
the paltry ways they have of living. They need not be less 
men, but more, for learning to want and to enjoy more 
than they do, Ropert ELLis THOMPSON 


down the cost of existence utmost They fared poorly 


coarse « lothing 
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The Revelations of Reserve Power 


SVERY individual is a marvel of unknown and unrealized 
possibilities. Nine-tenths of an iceberg is always 

below water Nine-tenths of the possibilities of good and 
evil of the individual is ever hidden from his sight. 

that we might ‘' see oursels as ithers see 
The answer could minister only to man’s 
show him only what think him to 
be, not what he is We should pray to ourselves as we 
are But no man could the radiant the 
latent powers and forces within him, underlying the weak 
narrow life he is living. He would fall blinded and pros 
did Moses before the burning bush Man is net a 
mechanical music wound up by the Creator and set to 
play a fixed number of prescribed tunes, He is a human 
harp, with infinite possibilities of unawakened music 

The untold revelations of Nature are in her Reserve Power 
Reserve Power is Nature's method of meeting emergencies 
Nature is and Nature energy and 
effort, and gives only what is absolutely necessary for life and 
development under any given condition, and when new needs 
arise Nature always meets them by her Reserve Power 

In animal life Nature reveals this in a million phases 
Animals placed in the darkness of the Mammoth Cave grad 
ually have the sense of sight weakened and the senses of 
smell, touch and hearirs intensified. Nature watches over 
all animals, making their color harmonize with the general 
tone of their surroundings to protect them from their enemies 
Those arctic animals which in the summer inhabit regions 
free from snow, turn white when winter comes. In the 
desert, the lion, the camel and all the desert antelopes have 
more or less the color of the sand and rocks among which they 
live In tropical forests parrots are usually green; turacous, 
barbets and bee-eaters have a preponderance of green in their 
plumage rhe change as the habits of the animals 
change from generation to generation Nature, by her 
Reserve Power, always meets the needs of animals with 
new harmony with new conditions, 


Burns’ prayer 
us, was weak 
vanity it would others 
see 


face revelation of 


trate as 
box 


wise economic saves 


colors 


new 
new strength, 
> 


pairs of enterprising 
To-day, the increase 
hy millions They 
became a pest to the country have been spent to 
exterminate them Wire fences many feet high and thou 
sands of miles long have been built to keep out the invaders 
The rabbits had to fight awful odds to live, but they have now 
They have nail,—a long 


ago three 
Australia 


About forty-five 
rabbits were introduced into 
immigrants may be 


years 


of these six counted 


Fortunes 


outwitted man developed a new 


nail by which they can retain their hold on the fence while 
climbing With this same nail they can burrow six or eight 
inches under the netting, and thus enter the fields that 
mean food and life to them hey are now laughing at man 
Reserve Power has vitalized for these rabbits latent possibil 
ities because they did not tamely accept their condition 
but in their struggle to live learned Aow to live 


Nature is constantly revealing Reserve Power 


almost infinite present in 


In plant life 


The possibilities of color are 


every green plant, even in roots and stems Proper con 
ditions only are needed to reveal them By obeving 
Nature's laws man could make leaves as beautifully colored 


but, 
stamens 


wild has only a single corolla 


in rich soil, the 


rose 


as flowers rhe 


when cultivated numerous yvellow 


change into the brilliant red leaves of the full-grown 
cabbage-rose This is but one of Nature’s miracles of 
Reserve Power. Once the banana was a tropical lily; the 


peach was at one time a bitter almond. To tell the full story 
of Reserve Power in Nature would mean to write the history 
of the universe, in a thousand volumes 
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Nature is a great believer in ‘* double engines Man is 
equipped with nearly every organ in duplicate—eyes, ears, 
lungs, arms and legs, so that if one be weakened, its mate 


through Reserve Power, is stimulated to do enough for both 
Even where the organ itself is not duplicated, as in the nos« 
there is constant reserve 
has for every part of th« 


ready in a crisis,—as 


there is a division of 
Nature, for still further protection 
body an understudy in training, to l« 
the sense of touch for the blind 

Birds when frightened ruffle their feathers; a dog that has 
water shakes its coat so that each hair stands out 
of itself; the startled hedgehog projects every quill. These 
actions are produced by “skin that are rudi 
mentary in man, and over which in ordinary conditions he 
has no control But in a moment of terrible fear Reserve 
Power quickens their action in a second, and the hair on his 


parts sO 


been in the 


muscles ’ 


head ‘‘ stands on end"’ in the intensity of his fright 

Nature, that thus watches so tenderly over the physical 
needs of man, is equally provident in storing for him a 
mental and a moral Reserve Power Man may fail in a 
dozen different lines of activity and then succeed .brilliantly 
in a phase wherein he was unconscious of any ability We 
must never rest content with what we are, and say There 


for me to try I can never be great I am not even 
clever now But the law of Reserve Power stands by us as 
a fairy god-mether and says: ‘* There is one charm by which 
you can traasmute the dull dross of your present condition 
into the pure gold of strength and power,—that charm is ever 
doing your best, ever daring more, and the full measure of 
your final attainment can never be told in advance. Rely 
upon me to help you with new revelations of strength in new 
Never be cast down because your power seems 
so trifling, your progress so slow. The world’s greatest and 
best men were failures in line, failures many times 
before failure was crowned with success. 


is no Us« 


emergencies 


some 


There is in the mythology of the Norsemen a belief that the 
strength of an enemy we kill enters into us. This is true in 
character, As we conquer a passion, a thought, a feeling, a 
desire; as we rise superior to some impulse, the strength of 
that victory, trifling though it may be, is stored by Nature as 
Power to come to us in the hour of our need 
before almost any individual the full 
his trials, sorrows, failures, afflictions, 


i Reserve 
Were we to place 
chart of his future, 


loss, sickness and loneliness,—and ask him if he could bear. 
it, he would say: ‘‘ No! I could not bear all that and live.’’ 
But he can and he does rhe hopes upon the realization 
of which he has staked all his future turn to air as he nears 
them; friends whom he has trusted betray him; the world 


grows cold to him; the child whose smile is the light of his 
life dishonors his name; death takes from him the wife of 
his heart Reserve Power been watching over him 
and ever giving him new strength,—even while he sleeps. 

If we be conscious of any weakness, and desire to conquer 
it, we can force ourselves into positions where we mus/ act 
in a way to strengthen ourselves through that weakness, cut 
off our retreat, burn our bridges behind us, and fight like 
Spartans till the victory is ours 

Reserve Power is like the manna given to the children of 
Israel in the only enough was given them to 
keep them for one day Each day had its new 
supply of strength There is in the leaning tower of Pisa a 
spiral stairway so steep in its ascent that only one step at a 
time is revealed to us. But as each step is taken the next is 
made visible, and thus, step by step, to the very highest. So 
in the Divine economy of the universe, Reserve Power is a 
gradual and constant revelation of strength within us to meet 
And no matter what be our line of life, what 
our need, we should feel that we have within us infinite, 
untried strength and possibility, and that, if we believe and 
do our best, the Angel of Reserve Power will walk by our 
side, and will roll away the seemingly insurmountable stones 
from our path WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN. 
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Failures That are Greater Than Success 


” HERE'S Kipling how enviable his popularity! 

There’s Hobson, Dewey, McKinley, Bryan What 
can I do to become as much talked about as they? Or, How 
can I be as rich as Mr. Armour or Mr. Morgan?’’ Thus 
secretly, and sometimes audibly, meditates the youth. But 


a little sound sense shows it in a new light 
Why should you excel others? Why should you not be 
Have you any mortgage on prosperity? You have 
no ‘' rights’’ whatever in the case. You were certainly born 
for a purpose, for ‘‘ every man's life is a plan of God,’’ 
but why should you assume that that plan is for you to get 


hanged? 


upon the top rung? Common, every-day folk are just as 
necessary as are the cream-tinted and monogramed 

Fame and wealth simply mean to be ‘called great 
Whoever strives for such prizes has in himself a seed of 


gambling game 
They are tossed 


weakness The scramble for them is a 
here are no sure laws that govern them 
about to this man and that by the blind goddesses, Fad and 
Fortune But to be great, actually, in the sight of God and 
of your own heart, is quite another thing, which any one can 
attain unto if he will pay the price This you may gain by 
mastering yourself, by keeping soul and bedy clean, by 
living for others and not for self, and by doing your present 
work well. And if, having thus become in truth a great man, 
the fickle fates should throw to you the golden apple of popu 
larity, of high office or of vast fortune, you will feel less the 
sense of intoxication over your good luck than you will feel 
the weight of the responsibility thrust upon you 


Did you never reflect that the man who climbs to the top 
only does so by displacing some one else? All inen cannot 
be superior or richest or most famous, any more than all 
buildings in a city can be the highest. So long, therefore, 


meretricious It is 
Society should not 


as your aim is to outdo others it will be 
this motive that embitters human life 
be under the brute law of competition, each one of us 
striving to displace another; but it should be under the 
Divine cooperation, each endeavoring to do his part 
the thus ennobling self and blessing the world 


law of 


best he can 


Open your history and see whether you would be among 
the successes or failures of earth's story Cain was the first 
conqueror Others who “ climbed"’ ‘were Tamerlane and 


Genghis Khan, Alexander and Napoleon, Midas and Lucky 
Baldwin, Cortez, Herod and Caiaphas, and Madam Blavatsky 
And then there are those who “‘ failed,’’ vet were indeed great 
begging Homer, exiled Dante, accursed Savonarola, pauper 
Palissy, murdered Regulus, leprous Damien And the 
greatest worldly failure of all was He who was crowned with 
mocking thorns, condemned to death and crucified with 
common thieves; yet who, at the nadir of His shame and 
defeat, said, in calm triumph, to His disciples: ‘* Be of good 
I have overcome the world FRANK CRANE 
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Editor Saturday I 


vening Post 


Mr. Jordan's article in a recent issue, on Syndicating Our 
Sorrows, is undoubtedly an admirable one, but his idea of swn 
dicating seems to be rather broad. The constant relating and 
discussing of our miseries is certainly to be condemned, but 


can we not derive profit from a sensible review of some great 
trouble confronting our friend or ourselves? 

We study history f the troubles of a 
causes, the actions taken by the 
we all acknowledge its great utility 


study of our individual troubles lead our friends and ourselves to 


a record nation, their 


nation and their results, and 


Why should not a similar 


more decided action and fewer mistakes? 


Elmira, Ontario, Canada j. E. Umeacn 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 
I fully agree with Mr 
ing of our sorrows, but is thers 


Jordan's stand regarding the syndicat 


not danger that one may keep 
his sorrows so closely wrapped up in his own mind that he will 
warp himself, will cloud his view of humanity ? 

All have doubtless felt the great relief of sharing their burden 
of trials and But will really help our 
swallowing our sorrows in silence? Ordinarily 
troubled with our tales of woe 
telling 
so what harm can a little unburdening of trouble do? 

Will not the bearing of one's sorrows alone 


friends by 
not 


griefs we 
others are 
and it gives us relief in the mere 


People politely listen and then turn aside and forget us, 


engender that 


very self-sympathy which Mr. Jordan decries? W.H.S 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 
. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post 
Mr. Jordan's recent editorial on Syndicating Our Sorrows 


was excellent and deserves wide publicity Why don't more of 
our clergymen handle great questions in a popular way? 

The thought occurred to me that while we should avoid syn 
dicating our 
Should we not tell others of our joys, share our pleasures and 


sorrows, it is our duty to syndicate our jovs 

spread sunshine ? A.C. ¢ 

Trenton, New Jersey 

[A strong life can never be satisfied with mere negation, 
with mere refraining from doing evil This is but the prep 
aration for real living, not the real life itse!f; it is cutting out 
the weeds of evil so that the flowers of nobility and truth may 
grow. Weshould stop syndicating our sorrows so that we 
may begin to syndicate our joys 

The Ten Commandments are all nex they pro 
hibitions. A man might keep every one of them, yet lead a 
weak, colorless, useless life The Beatitudes all glorify 
positive conditions, positive acts Let us the Ten 
Commandments as the foundation of our character, and 


model the edifice itself on The Beatitudes. } 


ations are 


use 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 

In replying to A Challenge to the Kindergarten, in your issue 
of April 1,it would seem that, as an introduction, words of 
Friedrich Froebel are most fitting 

“ Education consists in leading man, as a thinking 
being, growing into self-consciousness, to a pure and unsallied, 
Divine 


intelligent 


conscious and free representation of the inner law of 
Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto 

This is really the underlying principle of the kindergarten, 
and the kindergartner's aim is not foremost to fit the child for 
the work of the primary teacher ; but to bring to him new expe 
riences in this wonderful thing, Life him 
foreshadowings of the universal experiences of the future 

It would seem that Miss Marion Hamilton Carter has been 
unfortunate in her acquaintance with the kindergarten child, 


and also to give 


and it would be just to consider that the child whois unsatis 
factory to her may have been equally trying to the kinder 
gartner 


does not expect his teacher to 
nor a 


not heard of either 


The child of the kindergarten ‘ 
simulate a volcano with cotton and alcoho geyser with 
an old rubber ball 
of them And in learning his letters he would not need “the 
stimulus of a story attached to every one,”’ were he taught so in 
this generation. Possibly he does make the mistake of follow 
ing his own inspiration with his first primary modeling (previ 
ously he has often been given the opportunity to express his 
own thought), but a judicious and kind word of the teacher's 
will usually set him right. And truly, 
but used this God-given creative power 
have us utilize and train wisely 

It is an established fact that the kindergarten child, as a rule 
is a much happier child than the one who has been without the 
mable of entertaining himself 


it is quite possible he has 


even in his offense he has 


which Froebel would 


training ; and is usually more 
and others in a wholesome way The plays of 
childhood are the germinal leaves of all later life; for the whole 
tenderest disposi 
well 





Froebel says 


man is developed and shown in these, in h 
tions, in his innermost tendencies In much of his play, as 
as with the gift and occupation work, the 
learning of the laws of life (though all unconsciously), particu 
larly of social life and the art of getting on with others. When 
imitating the ways of birds or other creatures, though he real 


child is constant 


izes it not, the child is storing up the love and tenderness to 


help himself and others in the life to come 


It is to be regretted that there is n h of the maudlin litera 


ture of the “dear-cow” and “ pearly-snow-drop” and “m 

chickie’s-name-is-Cuddle”™ order, but it is not all within the 
kindergarten walls. And there is much that is beautiful and 
true to choose from. She who would do well with little chil 


dren must have not only the love for them, but the ability and will 












to choose wisely for them the best from the best 
Pasadena, California E.vina Warner Booru 
+ 
Editor Saturday Evening P« 

The subject of an editorial entitled Fducat Contempt 
the Essentials certainly deserve i great deal of nsideration 
and it is a pity that more is not given t 

The majority of pareuts seem to overlook the principal object 
of education, and if their children bring home diplomas of 
reports showing high standings in the ciasses in (reek of 
Ancient History, they may say unrebuked We haven't got 
none There's two or three things I recer heard a 
young man who was g ‘ 1 fr 1a eve in this city sa 

I heard you was going to emplo et He probably know 
all about the history of Ancient Ro and car ubtle cor 
jugate Lat verbs with the greatest ease; but of what profit 
are these things to him in every-day onverse when the first 
impression he gives to an observing person hearing him speak 
is that of an ignoramus ? Heuer Or rorp 

Schenectady, New York 

{So long as education has its present aims and 


methods, seeking to make the individual an encyclopedia, so 


long will education be a failure It is not the fault of the 

Nore —Under this heading will be given, weekly, short letters from 
contributors on topics suggested by e editorial page Writers will 
kindly keep their letters for this column within the limit of one handred 


words 


and fifty 





individual; it is a fundamental weakness in educational 
method Our school and college courses require pruning, 
heroic simplifying, and the elimination of useless studies 
taught in wrong ways It seems a bitter sarcasm of our nine 


educational hothousing 
and is 


teenth century civilization that our 


is in absolute defiance of psychologic discovery amon 


umental failure of which we have the foolhardiness to boast. ] 
eee 

Editor Saturday Ever P 

In your paper of A 8 | was very much interested in the 
short articles in reward to whether e man would live bis life 
the same if he could live it ove It would be impossible for a 
man to live his life over the same unless the world turned back 
and the surroundings and the circumstances were the same if 
Abraham Lincoln was President of the United States in r&eg 


would he issue his Emancipation Proclamation ? 
his life could he 


asini4g90? For free agents we are wonder 


instead of 1862 
If Christopher ( 


it the same in rig 


Olumbus could live ovet live 


fully ruled by circumstances. We are free to go to dinner (if 
not prevented by circumstances) and free to eat of what we 
please of what ts provided Witt Lennu 


Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 


It is interesting to read so much in your paper of 





lerritorial 
The war with Spain was clearly a carpet 
the 
of the world, militarism has been a menace 


and Army expansion 


bagger's war supplemented by military ambition By most 


authentic history 


POST 








to liberty. Peace is destructive to Kingdon brass be ne 
military gods and strutting tom turkeys that live out of the 
public erb To make a soldier umake aman; he fight 
the battles of political intrigue that keeps himeelf and the ma 


of people in bondage; he is a machine that does the bidding of 
officers that he fears more 

The 
More 
Republic, if « 
white elephants of 


had better be d 


than he does the enemy 
the 


forte is 


corn tone to militar 


the t 


mercenary soldier ts 


schoolhouses and less 


with a mind-your-own- business 
the Pacific Ocean, that 


posed of R. J 


mbined 
qdur 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 


In a recent article on Beginning a Business Career, I read 


outh should choose 


Now 


advice would be 


that every ¥ a profession of trade according 
law in 


But 


lawyer 


to his inclination for instance, | wish to study 


to go ahead and study it 


in the path. In order to su 
d apeaker in public, whil 


course your 


there is a stone ceed as a 


one must be a goo 1 never spoke at 


before whatever friends claim | 
of that Now 
would you advise to go ahead and study law 


»take up another profession M. H. R 
Vork 


school of any audience my 


could net succeed on account deficiency how 
me in such @ can 
ort 


New 

[ The choice of a profession should be determined not merely 
by inclination, but also by the question of special fitness if 
you are otherwise qualified, your inability to speak well in 
public need not interfere with your success Some of the 
most successful lawyers do not speak in court. Searching 
advising clients, drawing up legal con 
and handling the 
these 


real estate titles, 
tracts, preparing wills 


work of corporations, syndicates and bankrupt firms 


mortgages, et 


do not require cloquence The preparation of “ briefa’’ is 
often the most important part of a lawyer's practice; this is 
pure office work 


It is impossible to give individual advice without knowing 
without being informed of the special 
your mind, Charles F 

Boys Do tor a Living? 


individual conditions 
weakness and the strength of 
Wingate’s book, What Shall Our 
should help you. J 
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Years ago, in her Society in London, 
Madam Adam said of Sir Julian Pauncefote 
He is a first-rate man of business; he is not so completely in 

the diplomatic current, so saturated with the 
Foreign Office as Mr. Lister, who is a connection of the late Lord 
Clarendon and a member of the diplomatic family. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote is even, from the Foreign Office point of view, a 
parvenu. He is in the office, but not of it. He knows its 
routine, but he has not felt the contagious force of its genius 
He is a capital official, but an official who, as his colleagues 
think—though they are the last men in the world to hint so much 
in words—lacks the inspiration of his department 


traditions of the 


Surely a man was never more misjudged by a clever and 
discriminating woman The last thing to said of the 
English Ambassador is that he lacks the inspiration of his 
department. This, to be sure, was written of him when he 
was Under Secretary in the Foreign Office, but it was his sery 
ice there, his loyalty and fidelity, his subtle understanding 
of things and sympathy with his superiors that won for him 
his present exalted post. This position he has held with such 
satisfaction to the home Government, that though he has 
already reached the age of retirement his going has again 
and again been postponed, and now, although his successor 
Sir Henry Sanderson been named, he is ordered to 
another year 


be 


has 
remain 


The English Ambassador is distinguished in appearance 
his manners are polished and elegant, and he is in every way 
worthy of his place as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. His 
family have the qualities that commend them to their 
American cousins; are frank, honest, free from affectation and 
richly deserve the popularity they enjoy The English 
Embassy, whether in Peking or Paris, is invariably known 
as ‘‘ The Embassy It is The Embas in Washington 
leading in all things, invariably accorded precedence 


and a gathering place for all 
Pauncefote’s tea and plum 


enjoying an enviable 
the 
cake discuss bits of current gossip of a Friday afternoon 


prest we 


social clans, who over Lady 


. 


most interesting characters 
maiden 


One of the 


in Washington is a venerable lady, sister of a 


former Senator from Virginia, a man who has been promi 
nent im national history She lives at one of the church 
homes in the capital city, but spends most of her time visit 
ing among old friends of her family She dresses in 
peculiar style, and wears the houpskirts that were in vogue 
during war time In fact, those who know of her circum 
stances say that she has not added to her wardrobe since the 
beginning of the Civil War, when her income was cut off 


and she was made an object of charity 


She is proud 


ll accept no 
her 


independent and dignified, and w 


financial assistance She talks of her estates and 


bankers and her investments, but the poor woman has had no 
money in her pocket for irs Wherever she goes she 
carries a little basket, which contains all of her portable 
property except her garment three or four silver spoons, a 
fork, a knife, a ver p, a watch, son ntique jewelry and 
toilet articles, and she never ows them out of her sight for 
fear they will be stoler 

She holds the Government of the United States responsible 
for all of her misfortune ind General Grant is the particular 
object of her hatred If it had not been for him, she think 
the South would have been victorious during the Civil War 
and her fortune might have been saved 

. 
People are wondering what Senator 

Frye and Senator Gorman are going to do now that their 


the Maryland 
the Senate 


been broken off by the refusal of 


latter gentleman back to 


intimacy has 


Legislature to send the 


Although no two men in the United States Senate have 
been further apart in their political views and associations 
none have been more intimate in their personal relations 

Senator Frye is a teetotaler so far as wines and liquors 


are concerned, but is an inveterate smoker Senator 
(;,orman never uses tobacco, but is fond of a toddy There 
fore, when somebody presents him with a box of cigars he 






Mr 


Mr 


receives a case of wine or a bottle of whisky from some friend 


always sends it over to Frye, and when Frye 


know his habits he sends it to Mr. Gorman 
Both are strict Presbyterians, and occupy adjoining pews in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washington 
They live only a block apart, and usually walk home from 


service together 


who does not 


* 


The Duke of Arcos will be very 
decidedly persona gra/a at Washington as Spain's Minister 
Plenipotentiary 

Washington remembers him twenty more ago, 
when he was only a young sprig of a diplomat. He was at 
that time known as Jack Brunetti, an Under-Secretary of the 


Spanish Legation, and poor as only a young Under-Secretary 


years of 


can be 

He was tall and thin, and the length of his face was much 
accentuated by a sharply pointed beard. He was to be seen 
at every social function given by the fashionable world in 
Washington, always with a monocle screwed into one eye and 
always in company with Louis Polo, also an Under-Secretary 
of the Spanish Legation at that time It is a curious fact 
that Louis Polo was the last Minister from Spain before our 


declaration of war, and that Jack Brunetti will be the first 
Minister after our proclamation of peace 
Count Brunetti was the hero of a very pretty romance: 


in those old days. He fell in love with Miss Virginia Lowry, 
atall, dark-eyed, graceful girl, prominent in society and 
the oldest families in the District of 
Brunetti wasy , and when he asked for 


belonging to one of 
but alas 





Columbia 


Miss Lowry's hand he was denied not only the hand, but 
entrance to the Lowry home Shortly after he was recalled 
by his Government, and he left America for a new post As 


the 
from so« iety, and it 
other offers of 


years slipped away Miss Lowry withdrew more and mors 
refused 
hero of Manila 


was Whispered about that she 


marriage, even one from the 





and all because of the memory of Jack Brunetti 

But the romance was not destined to end thus Nearly 
twenty years after, and only about three years ago, Count 
Brunetti succeeded to the tithe and estates of his uncle, the 
Duke of Arcos The wealth of these estates is due mainly to 
a certain industry which the Duke of Arcos pursued He 
raised the most wonderful hog which are said to be fed 
ilmost entirely upon viper md the hams cured from these 
viper-fed acquire a flavor which excels all other hams 
the world t 

This industry came down with the title and the estates ta 
Jack Brunett md no sooner had he come indisputedly into 
posse on of his riches than he crossed the ocean and laid 
his tit and possessions at Miss Lowry's feet This tine 
the Lowry fan y did not reject him, and the wedding took 
place about three year mo 

othe Duke of Arco vith his American wife, will find a 
welcome in Washington, and the town is wondering if thes 


sutiful old 
nish Legation It hoped », for 


which to establish the 
the 


will ect her be home in 


rounding out oj 


. 

Speaker Reed declares that he cannot 

dictate He ible, of course, to indicate to his secretary 
the replies he desires to make to his correspondents, but in 
the preparation of magazine articles, contributions to the 


press or public speeches he is compelled to use his pen 


concentrate his thoughts and 
desires to use 


because he cannot otherwin« 
the 


Reed is an accomplished extemporaneous speaker, but 


fr atte 
Mr 


he depends entirely upon the 


expressions he 


inspiration of his audience, and 


says he has never been able to get up steam enough to be 


eloquent to his stenographer 


President Cleveland had the same trouble o did 
Presidemt Grant Neither of them ever dictated anything 
but short business letters All of their me ges to 
Congress were written with their own pens, and both of them 
wrote small, feminine hand 
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WO quite distinct types of institutions 
in America invite the prospective col 
legian on the completion of his pre 

puratory studies One of these types is rep 
resented by such schools as Colby, Bowdoin 
Dartmouth, Amberst, Williams, Hamilton, 
Colgate, Bucknell, Beloit; the other by such 
as Hlarvard, Yale, Pennsylvania and Chicago 
Columbia and Hopkins are hardly to be 
mentioned here, because, save for those who 
are resident in New York or Baltimore, these 
institutions do not greatly attract under 
graduates, Between the two types exempli 
fied above, choice will, of course, often be 
determined by such 
geographical proximity, family tradition or 
denominational preference 

lo a vast number of intending college men 
and women the question presents itself quite 
in the abstract: ‘' Shall I select the smaller 
local college or the greater university for my 
college home? Which will afford in largest 
measure the help and the opportunities 
needed by me as an undergraduate ? Phat 
institutions of either class offer advantages 
not afforded by those of the other is no doubt 
true It is the purpose of this article to 
describe some of the advantages of the local 


considerations as 


college—the ‘' country college 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind 
that the primary and conscious aim of the 
college is entirely distinct from that of the 
university proper Briefly, the function of 
the college is the development of manhood 
that of the university is the enlargement of 
the boundaries of knowledge. More partic 
ularly, the university, in ideal-—an ideal 
rapidly being realized in this country—is a 
collection of advanced specialized profes 
sional and technical schools into which men 
aid women are to be received after they have 
completed their general college courses, and 
have decided upon the choice of some definite 
line of investigation or training leading di 
rectly to expertness in their chosen lifework 


The university thus presupposes the col 
lege, It assumes that the student has at last 
determined what he will be and do, and that 
after the broad, all-round discipline of the 
college he comes to the university to seek 
the narrower and more special knowledge 
and trainitigg demanded by his vocation, 
whether that vocation lead him to original 
investigation or to the practice of some 


science, art or profession The highly 
finished product of the college is thus the raw 
material of the university And that raw 


material is supposed to be a well-rounded, 
self-realized, educated man 

rhe university deals with men who are 
supposed to know what they want, and to 
have enthusiasm for the work, and to need 
the minimum of discipline, urging or per 


sonal counsel Upon this principle the 
university proceeds It gathers into its 
faculties experts and investigators rather 
than advisers and ‘‘ teachers.’’ It is the 
least paternal of schools, It says to its stu 
dents, ‘Here are our lectures, our labora 


tories, our libraries Choose what you want, 
use them as you will, or let them alone; it is 
your own affair,’’ 

On the other hand, the direct aim of the 
college is education, in distinction from tech 
nical, professional, or in any way specialized 
instruction and training Upon this business 
it concentrates itself It seeks to discover 
what is in each individual, to reveal the indi 
vidual to himself, and to set his face and his 
feet in the right direction in relation to things 
intellectual and spiritual 

Its business is to make of the student not 
an expert, but a man, assuming that a man is 
the best material out of which subsequently 
to make an expert rhe college is at least 
semi-paternal It deals with men and 
women, it is true, but with men and women 
who are immature, who need and welcome 
counsel and direction, who seek and need 
personal contact with mature and sympa 
thetic men, that concrete and ethical regard 
for which the smal! college affords the best 
opportunity 

” 


And here, out of this consideration of the 
contrasted aims of university and college 
respectively, emerges one of the advantages 
which the student enjoys at the small college 

constant and intimate personal contact 
with the best men of the teaching and 
governing staff, 

From these men the student directly 
receives intellectual stimulus in the class 


Korrer’s Nore —This paper is the first in a series 
of two articles, The other side of the question, The 
Advantages of the University, will be presented by 
President Patton, of Princeton University, in an early 
number of the Post 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COUNTRY COLLEGE 


By NATHANIEL BUTLER, President of Colby College 


room There also he imbibes the wisdom of 
the mature scholar and man Again, student 
and professor meet socially, and here the boy 
must seek to attain the stature of the man 
and to deal with him on equal terms, at least 


in all that goes to make a gentleman 
Further, the smal! college affords conditions 
especially favorable for face-to-face counsel 
about studies, plans for the future, personal 
character 

The President and heads of departments 
who are, presumably, the best men in the 
institution, are, in the small college, always 
accessible Their business is not simply 

teaching but the direction of studies and 
the direction of character 


. 


The testimony of college graduates is that 
of what the college did for them-—what ha 
proved of lasting value is not chiefly the 
discipline of studies and courses, but the 
personal stimulus and inspiration of contact 
with instructors who were men of admirable 
personality In this, college life is unique 
Arnold, Wayland, Anderson, Fairchild, are 
living forces in the world to-day because, 
being what they were, they were also college 
Presidents, not 
university or 
ganizers and 
administrators 

Gartield’s 
familiar re 
mark as to the 
educational 
advantages af 
forded by a 
log, with Mark 
Hopkins at one 
end and a stu 
dent at the 
other, could ap 
ply only to col 
lege conditions 
never toa mod 
ern university 
The universi 
ties cannot do 
all this per 
sonal work 
rhey do not 
undertake todo 
it, save under 
compulsion 
They do not 
greatly desire 
students of aca 
demic grade 
They maintain 
their under 
graduate cde 
partments 
chiefly of necessity. They have other work 
in hand—work that presupposes the more 
strictly personal work of the college to have 
been done 

Chicago, Hopkins, Columbia and Harvard 
would, no doubt, gladly accept relief from 
the necessity of dealing with students of 
freshman and sophomore grade. Of neces 
sity, therefore, in the undergraduate depart 
ment of the university the student is in a 
much greater degree than in the college 
handed over to docents, tutors and assistants 
young men fresh from their own graduate 
studies These men are often masters of 
their subjects Not seldom they are excel 
lent teachers But they are without that fund 
of experience and maturity from which alone 
can be drawn what, after all, the under 
graduate most needs and in after life most 
prizes 

. 


The college devoted wholly to undergrad 
uates is, from this point of view, the best 
place for boys and girls of college grade 

The location of the country college is in 
itself a distinct advantage for undergrad 
uates The universities will, no doubt 
always be few, and situated in or very near 
the great metropolitan centres-——-Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Chicago Universities must touch the world 
The law student must be near the courts 
the ministerial student demands the pulpits 
the medical student the hospitals; the inves 
tigator the libraries and museums; and in 
like manner there must be at hand the archi 
tecture, the engineering, the concert, the 
lecture, the assembly These are, in fact, 
parts of the university itself 

The great city is literally a collection of 
laboratories for the special student. But the 
undergraduate cannot yet make the fullest 
use of all these, while, on the contrary, the 
small town, the seat of the country college, 
affords conditions especially favorable for the 
accomplishment of the personal work to 
which the college should devote itself, and at 
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the same time it is free from those peculiar 
distractions and temptations with which the 
great city abounds, and to which the ordi 
nary undergraduate cannot be exposed with 
out intellectual and moral peril 

In addition to these, which may roughly 
be termed pedagogic advantages, the small 
college presents an economic advantage that 
will be likely to be effective in preventing 
the universities from centralizing under 


graduate study It is not that the student 
may live less expensively in the country col 
lege This is not invariably the case 


although the annual expenses of men in the 
metropolitan institutions are usually greater 
than those of students in the rural colleges 
But the opportunities of earning money in 
a large city are greater than in the moderate 
sized towns 

Phe special economic consideration in favor 
of the country college is that for most young 
men and women it is near home This fact 
obviously reduces, in more ways than one, 
the expense of residence at college While 
therefore, the universities are likely to be 
few, there is great economic advantage in 
having many excellent colleges scattered over 
the country, at the door of the people, each, 
like an electric 
light, illumi 
nating its own 
definite region 
If local col 
leges did not 
already exist 
at not very 
widely sepa 
rated and eas 
ily accessible 
points it would 
be one of the 
first duties of 
the universities 
to establish 
them. Indeed, 
in England this 
is one great 
objective aim 
of the univer 
sity extension 
movement, em 
anating from 
Cambridge and 
Oxford Ped 
agogics and 
economics 
alike empha 
size the local 
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colle ge, and 
point to its 
doors the boys 
and girls with 
homes in the 
region that the college naturally commands 

For the accomplishment of the special ends 
which the college has in View—namely, the 
development of individuality,and personal 
power—the small college offers another pecu 
liar advantage in the student's relation to his 
fellows As numbers diminish, individual 
responsibility increases... Few things are of 
more importance for an American boy than 
that he should early come to feel a degree 
of personal responsibility for the organi 
and social life about him It is a great 
injury to a boy and to public interests that 
he should grow up content to be one of the 
mass,’’ to have his thinking done for him, 
and to take no part and feel no obligation in 
relation to what affects the common welfare 
In the small college the individual counts for 
the utmost His influence is at its maximum 
Others find him out, he finds himself out, and 
he finds his own place In the organizations 
of the college he finds the freest scope 
for whatever talent he has for leadership, 
counsel or helpful cooperation rhe college 
is thus again a gymnasium for the develop 


ment of individual manhood In this it 
accomplishes a large part of its educational 
work And the influence exerted in the 


graduate schools of the great universities by 
men who go thither from the rural colleges 
affords ample confirmation of this claim 


An undergraduate in one of the smaller 
New England colleges bears this testimony 


I know a young fellow of good endow 


ments and natural abilities who has been in 
one of the great colleges during the same 
time | have been in —, I have et times 


told him of the various activities of college 
life that I had enjoyed, of the fraternity, the 
friends, the contests in athletic and literary 
lines that we all went into, heart and body 
He admitied that with him there was 
practically nothing to vary the dull round of 
his class-room work, and ventured to say that 
he would gladly leave — and come to 
——-, 4% | suggested, if it were not for the 
fact that his home was near the university 


In passing, it is to be remarked that, in 
relation to this choice between the college 
proper and the university for residence 
during the strictly college period the State 

universities 
hey present university features in 


occupy a peculiar middle 
ground 
that they are collections of more or less 
clearly differentiated and well-equipped tech 
nical and professional schools They do not 
yet, however, entirely realize the university 
idea, in that these schools are open to undet 
graduates 

. 


The students in these schools are college 
studentg The Universities of Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and 
lowa are the best examples of this type of 
institutions While they seem to be moving 
rapidly toward the realization of the idea of 
the university—a collection of specialized 
graduate schools—at present they present 
rather the advantages that have been here 
claimed for the college 

Attention should be called to the illusion 

possibly it is a delusion—that the name of 
the institution granting the diploma is of 


great practical value to the student rhe 
facts seem to show that this is almost an utter 
fallacy. The world takes a man at his 


intrinsic worth A man seldom is asked for 
his diploma as a recommendation to position 
rhis is true of a man who holds a bachelor's 
degree The case is somewhat different 
when it comes to the consideration of 
the doctor's or master’s degree rhe 
Ph.D. of Harvard, Columbia, Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania or Chicago doubtless has a 
value to its possessor above that possessed by 
the same degree conferred by many other 
institutions And it is as a university student 
that the graduate of the smaller colleges is to 
gain whatever of advantage the name of the 
great institution can give him Residence at 
the local college therefore, does not exclude 
him trom this advantage—it rather leads 
directly to it 
. 


And this brings us, finally, to the relation 
that exists between the college and the uni 
versity The local college, the ‘* country 
college,’’ is now seen to be not an isolated 
and unrelated institution, but an _ indis 
pensable member of a vast system 

Its business, to fit men and women directly 
for the activities of life, is not superseded 
but its special function is to fit them for the 
university More and more imperatively the 
world demands in every activity the special 
training that the university gives More and 
more the university demands as the indis 
pensable prerequisites for that special train 
ing the broad and deep foundation which 
the college alone can lay The college is to 
evoke the actual man from the possible man 
The university is to equip him for his chosen 
work 


eee 


Guns That Cost More Thana Colleges 


HE enormous wealth devoted to higher 
education in America has become the 
wonder and the envy of learned Europe 
Now that we are becoming a great armed 
power, a few comparisons between costs of ar 
maments and education may be interesting 
There are four hundred and thirteen uni 
versities and colleges in the United States 
The richest of these is Girard College, whose 
endowments of $15,000,000 would pay for 
building and equipping three first-class 
battle-ships Four other institutions of 
learning—Columbia, Harvard, Cornell and 
the University of Chicago—are endowed 
with more than the value of one first-class 
battle-ship apiece. With extreme economy 
the wealth of Columbia and Harvard might 
even be made to pay for two ships each 
Three other institutions are so rich that 
each of them could turn its endowments into 
a second-class battle-ship or a first-class 
cruiser Nineteen more have funds equiva 
lent to a second-class cruiser or a monitor 
apiece The endowment of each of forty 
two others would buy a third-class cruiser or 
a gunboat In one hundred and two cases 
there are investments sufficient for the pur 
chase of a torpedo boat or destrover 
Thirty-five universities and colleges repre 
sent each the value of a ten or twelve-inch 
gun and carriage There are seventy-three 
others whose endowments, shoveled into 
the furnaces of the cruiser Columbia in the 
form of coal, would keep her going at full 
speed for from six hours to seven weeks 
The productive funds of five of these institu 
tions, all combined, would just pay for one 
Whitehead torpedo. The other one hundred 
and thirty-four have no endowments at all 























OU may talk about banjo-playing if you 
will, but unless you heard old Ben in 
his palmy days you have no idea what 

genius can do with five strings stretched over 
the sheepskin 

You have been told, perhaps, that the banjo 
is not an expressive instrument Well, in 
the hands of the ordinary player it is not 
But you should have heard old Ben, as bend 
ing low over the neck, with closed eyes, he 
made the shell respond like a living soul to 
his every mood It sang, it laughed, it 
sighed; and, just as the tears began welling 
up into the listener's eyes, it would break 
out into a merry reel that would set feet 
a-twinkling before one knew it 

Ben and his music were the delight of the 
whole plantation, white and black, master 
and man, and in the evening when he sat 
before his cabin door, picking out tune after 
tune, hymn, ballad or breakdown, he was 
always sure of an audience. Sometimes it 
was a group of white children from the big 
house, with a row of pickaninnies pressing 
close to them. Sometimes it was old Mas’ 
and Mis’ themselves who strolled up to the 
old man, drawn by his strains. Often there 
was company, and then Ben would be asked 
to leave his door and play on the veranda of 
the big house. Later on he would come back 
to Martha laden with his rewards, and swelled 
with the praises of his powers 

And Martha would say to him, ‘‘ You, Ben, 
don’ you git conceity now; you des’ keep 
yo’ haid level. I des’ mo'n ‘low 
you been up dah playin’ some o’ 
dem ongodly chunes, lak Hoe Co'n 
an’ Dig Tate’s.’’ 

Ben would laugh and say, ‘‘ Well 
den, I tek de wickedness offen de 
banjo. Swing in, ol’ ‘ooman!”’ 
And he would drop into the accom 
paniment of one of the hymns that 
were the joy of Martha's religious 
soul, and she would sing with him 
until, with a flourish and a thump, 
he brought the music to an end 


Next to his banjo, Ben loved 
Martha, and next to Ben, Martha 
loved the banjo. Ina time and a 
region where frequent changes of 
partners were common, these two 
servants were noted for their single 
hearted devotion to each other. He 
had never had any other wife, and 
she had called no other man hus 
band heir children had grown 
up and gone to other plantations, or 
to cabins of their own So, alone, 
drawn closer by the habit of com 
radeship, they had grown old to 
gether—Ben, Martha and the banjo 

One day Martha was taken sick, 
and Ben came home to find her 
moaning with pain, but dragging 
about trying to get his supper 
With loud pretended upbraidings 
he bundled her into bed, got his 
own supper, and then ran to his 
master with the news. 

‘*Marfy she down sick, Mas’ 
lawm,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ I’s mighty 
oneasy in my min’ ’bout huh. Seem lak 
she don’ look right to me outen huh eyes.”’ 

““Tll send the doctor right down, Ben, 
said his master. ‘‘I don’t reckon it’s any 
thing very serious. I wish you would come 
up to the house to-night with your banjo 
Mr. Lewis is going to be here with his daugh 
ter, and I want them to hear you play.’’ 

It was thoughtlessness on the master’s 
part; that was all. He did not believe that 
Martha could be very ill; but he would have 
reconsidered his demand if he could have 
seen on Ben's face the look of pain which the 
darkness hid 

‘ You'll send de doctah’right away, Mas’? 

‘Oh, yes; Vll send him down Don't 
forget to come up."’ 


‘I won't fu’git,’’ said Ben as he turned 
away But he did not pick up his banjo to 
go to the big house until the plantation doc 
tor had come and given Martha something 
to ease her Then he said I's got to go 
up to de big house, Marfy; I be back putty 
soon 

‘Don’ you hu'y thoo on my ‘count You 
go ‘long, an’ gin Mas’ Tawm good measure 
you hyeah? 

** Quit yo’ bossin’,’’ said Ben, a little more 
cheerfully I got you whah you cain't move, 


an’ ef you give me any o’ yo’ back talk I ‘low 
I frail you monst’ ous 
Martha chuckled a ‘‘ go ‘long,’’ and Ben 


went lingeringly out of the door, the banjo 
in its ragged cover under his arm 

The plantation’s boasted musician played 
badly that night. Colonel Tom Curtis won 
dered what was the matter with him, and Mr 
Lewis told his daughter as he drove away 
that it seemed as if the Colonel's famous 
banjoist had been overrated But who could 
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play reels and jigs with the proper swing 
when before his eyes was the picture of a 
smoky cabin room, and on the bed in it a 
sick wife, the wife of torty years? 

The black man hurried back to his cabin 
where Martha was dozing She awoke at his 


step 

Didn't I tell you not to hu'’y back 
hveah?’’ she asked 

I ain’t nevah hu’ied. I reckon I gin ’em 
all de music dey wanted Ben answered a 


little sheepishly He knew that he had not 
exactly covered himself with glory. ‘' How's 
you feelin'?’’ he added 


** Bout de same I got kin’ of a mis’ry in 
my side.’’ 

**T reckon you couldn't jine in de hymn to 
tek de wickedness outen dis ol’ banjo?’’ He 
looked anxiously at her 

‘1 don’ know ‘bout j’inin’ in, but you go 
‘long an’ play anyhow Ef I feel lak jour 
neyin’ wid you I fin’ you somewhar on de 
road.”’ 

The banjo began to sing, and when the 
hymn was half through Martha's voice, not 
so strong and full as usual, but trembling 
with a new pathos, joined in and went on to 
the end, Then Ben put up the banjo and 
went to his rest 

The next day Martha was no better, and 
the same the next Hier mistress came down 
to see her, and delegated one of the other 


himself up to all the tragic violen of an 
old man's grief 
Marfy! Marfy! Marfy!"' he called 


‘What you want to leave me fu Marty 
wait; Lain’t gwine be long 

His cries aroused the quarters, and the 
neighbors came flocking in. Ben was hustled 
out of the way, the news carried to the big 
house, and preparations made for the burying 

Ben took his banjo He looked at it 
fondly, patted it, and, placing it in its coy 
ering, put iton the highest shelf in the cabin 

* Brothah Ben allus was a mos’ p'opah an’ 
sponsible so't o' man,’’ said Liz's mother as 
she saw him do it ‘Now, dat's what I 
call showin’ 'spec’ to Sis Marfy, puttin’ his 
banjo up in de ve'y place whah it'll get all 
dus Brothah Ben sho is difffent f'om any 
husban’ levah had.’’ She had just provided 
Liz with a third stepfather 


. 


On many evenings after Martha had been 
laid away, the children, seeing Ben come and 
sit outside his cabin door, would gather 
around, waiting, and hoping that the banjo 
would be brought out, but they were always 
doomed to disappointment, On the high 
shelf the old banjo still reposed, gathering 
dust 

Finally one of the youngsters, bolder than 
the rest, spoke: ‘* Ain’t you gwine play no 
mo’, Uncle Ben?’’ and received a sad shake 
of the head in reply, and a laconic '' Nope,’’ 
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I neval re long hvyeah she said 
*‘widout thinkin’ bout Sis Marfy Me an 


huh was gret frien'’s, an’ a moughty good 
frien’ she was 
Ben shook his head affirmatively Mary 
smoothed her ribbons and continued 
1 ust to of'en come an’ set in my doe 
w'en you'd be a-playin’ to huh I was des 
1’ to myse'f de othah day how I would 


suvi 
lak to hyeah dat ol’ banjo ag’in,’ She 
paused Pears lak Sis Marfy ‘d be right 
n h 

Ben said nothing She leaned over until 
her warm brown cheek touched his knee 
‘Won't you play fu’ me, Brothah Ben?’’ she 
asked pleading! Des' to bring back de 
membry o' Sis Marfy? 

rhe old man turned two angry eyes upon 


het I don’ need to play he said, “ an’ 
1 ain’ gwineter Sis Marfy'’s membry's 
hyeah and tapping his breast he walked 


into his cabin, leaving Mary to take her leave 


as best she could 


It was several months after this that a 
number of young people came from the North 
to visit the young master, Robert Curtis It 
was on the second evening of their stay that 
young Eldridge said, ‘‘ Look here, Mr 
Curtis, my father visited your plantation 
years ago, and he told me of a wonderful ban 
joist you had, and said if I ever came here to 
be sure to hear him if he was alive. Is he?" 

‘You mean old Ben? Yes, he's still liv 
ing, but the death of his wife rather sent him 
daft, and he hasn't played for several years." 

“Pshaw, I'm sorry We laughed at fa 
ther’s enthusiasm over him, because we 
thought he overrated his powers.’’ 

 T reckon not He was truly wonderful,"’ 

* Don't you think you can stir him up?'’ 

"Oh, do, Mr, Curtis,”’ chorused a number 
of voices 

‘* Well, I don't know,’’ said Robert, ‘ but 
come with me, and I'll try 
The young people took their way to the 

cabin, where old Ben occupied his 
accustomed place before the door 

* Lincle Ben," said Robert, ‘‘here 
are some friends of mine from the 
North who are anxious to hear you 
play, and I knew you'd break your 
rule for me.’ 

‘Chile, honey 
old man 

But Robert interrupted him, 
“I'm not going to let you say 
no and he hurried past Uncle 
Ben into the cabin He came out, 
brushing the banjo and saying, 
"Whew, the dust! 


began the 


The old man sat dazed as the in 
strument was thrust into his hand 
He looked pitifully into the faces 
about him, but they were all expect 


ancy. Then his fingers wandered 
to the neck, and he tuned the old 
banjo Then he began to play 


He seemed inspired, His listeners 
stood transfixed, 

From piece to piece he glided, 
pouring out the music in a silver 
stream. His old fingers seemed to 
have forgotten their stiffness as they 
flew over the familiar strings, For 
nearly an hour he played and then 
abruptly stopped. The applause 
was generous and real, but the old 
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servants to be with her through the day and 
to get Ben’s meals The old man himself was 
her close attendant in the evenings, and he 
waited on her with the tenderness of a 
woman He varied his duties as nurse by 
playing to her, sometimes some lively, cheer 
ful bit, but more often the hymns she loved 
but was now too weak to follow 


It gave him an aching pleasure at his heart 
to see how she hung on his musi It seemed 
to have become her very life He would 
play for no one else now, and the little space 
before his door held his audience of white 
and black’ children no more They still 
came, but the cabin door was inhospitably 
shut, and they went away whispering among 
themselves, ‘‘ Aunt Martha’s sick 

Little Liz, who was a very wise pickaninny 
once added, ‘‘ Yes, Aunt Marfy’s sick, an 
my mammy says she ain’ never gwine to git 
up no mo Another child had echoed 

Never! in the hushed, awe-stru tones 
which children use in the presence of the 
great mystery 

Liz's mother was right Ben's Martha was 
never to get up again One night during a 
pause in his playing she whispered, * Play 
Ha'k! F’om de Tomb He turned into the 
hymn, and her voice, quavering and weak 


joined in Ben started, for she had not tried 
to sing forsolong. He wondered if it wasn’t 
a token In the midst of the hymn she 
stopped, but he played on to the end of the 
verse Then he got up and looked at her 


Her eyes were closed, and there was a 
smile on her face—a smile that Ben knew 
was not of earth He called her, but she did 
not answer. He put his hand upon her head 
but she lay very still, and then he kneit and 
buried his head in the bedclothes, giving 


Marfy/ Marfy/"' he called 
Marfy, wail; J ain't gwine be long 


me fu'? 


This remark Liz dutifully reported to her 
mother ‘No, o’ co'se not,’’ said that wise 
woman with emphasis; ‘‘o’ co'se Brothah 
Ben ain’ gwine play no mo’; not right now, 
leas’ ways; an’ don’ you go dah _ pesterin’ 
him, nuther, Liz. You be perlite an’ ‘spect 
able to him, an’ make yo’ ‘bejunce when 
you pass 

The child's wise mother had just dispensed 
with her latest stepfather 

The children were not the only ones who 
attempted to draw old Ben back to his 


music Even his master had a word of pro 
test. ‘‘I tell you, Ben, we miss your banjo,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I wish you would come up and 


play for us sometime 

‘' I'd lak to, Mastah, I'd lak to; but evah 
time I think erbout playin’ I kin des see huh 
up dah an’ hyeah de kin’ o’ music she’s a 
listenin’ to, an’ I ain't got no haht fu’ dat 
ol’ banjo no mo 

The old man looked up at his master so 
pitifully that the young man desisted 

Oh, never mind he said if you 


feel that way about it 


Assoonas it became known that the master 
wanted to hear the old banjo again, every 
negro on the plantation was urging the old 
man to play in order to say that his persua 
sion had given the master pleasure None 
though, went to the old man’s cabin with 
such confidence of success as did Mary, the 
mother of Liz 

©’ co'se, he wa'n't gwine play den,"’ she 
said as she adjusted a ribbon ‘he was a 
mo'nin’'; but now—hit's diffe’nt,’’ and she 
amiled back at herself in the piece of broken 
mirror 

She sighed very tactfully as she settled her 
self on old Ben's doorstep 


“What you want 


man only smiled sadly, and with a 

far away look in his eyes 

” As they turned away, somewhat 
awed by his manner, they heard 
him begin to play softly an old hymn 
It was Hark! From the Tomb.”’ 

He stopped when but half through, and 

Robert returned to ask him to finish, but his 

head had fallen forward close against the 

banjo's neck, and there was a smile on his 

face, as if he had suddenly had a sweet 

memory of Martha 
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Riley’s Jokes on Halford 


WHITCOMB RILEY did his first literary 
« work, in the early seventies, for the 
Indianapolis Journal, underan assumed 
name The first pay he ever received 
for a poem was a suit of clothes from the 
late George Harding, of the Indianapolis 
Herald, About 1876 Riley went East and 
was welcomed by Holmes, Whittier and 
Longfellow. The New England newapapers 
made much of his visit, and when he 
returned he was a hero 
‘Il can remember,"’ said an old Journal 
man the other day, ‘‘ when Riley, with his 
amooth, boyish face, slender figure, clad in 
sacerdotal garb, used to come around the 
office and sit on my desk and dash off non 
sense verses in that same copper-plate, 
microscopic handwriting that he uses 
to-day Lige Halford, now a Major in 
the United States Army and President 
Harrison's private secretary, was the editor, 
and it used to be Riley's chief delight to 
submit some of his most meaningless jingles 
to Halford for the editorial page. The 
Major, who never had the slightest sense of 
humor, spent many a weary hour trying to 
comprehend them 
You'd better draw a diagram to go 
with this,’ he would say Then a shout of 
laughter from the boys would show him that 
there was a joke loose somewhere, and he 
» his office t oid it 
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BUSINESS 


BAN KIN G 
By GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 


Président of The Chemical National Bank of New York 


“a “) man wh 


THE young 


entering the banking business believing 


onte mpl ites 


road to 


it to be a quick and easy 
fortune, I would offer Punch’'s advic« 

to those about to marry Don't 
While it is true that any youth of fair edu 


cation and intelligence may enter upon the 


business of banking with a reasonable chance 
of future success, the goal of fortune at the 
outset of his career is just as far removed as 


itis in other branches of trade where goods 
and not money is the commodity 

rhe successful banker of to-day is the 
who, began at the bottom of th 
ladder, climbing to the top only by unceasing 
industry, scrupulous honesty, and a determi 
nation to do the thing in hand to the best of 
his ability here is no room in the banking 
business for sluggards; to hold his place in 
the estimation of his employers the bank 
clerk must, first, last and always, be rigor 
ously honest, uniformly polite to all persons 
and work, work, work 

rhe question of politeness may 
the young man looking toward the 
business as an occupation to be quite a 
superfluous, if not, indeed, a wholly trivial 
matter. Next to absolute integrity I deem it 
of utmost importance From my earliest 
days in the Chemical Bank I have been 
impressed with the value of courtesy From 
my parents I 
learned the 
of politeness, and 
I in turn have 
tried to impart my 
feelings in 


man 


as a youth, 


seem to 
banking 


lesson 


this 
respect to ill 
those who have 


come under my 


Too often the 
man who wears a 
shabby 
subjected to dis 
courtesy, but I 
have observed that 
a tattered 


coat 18 


many 
garment hides a 
package of bonds 
or a big sum of 


have been driven 
away from a bank 
by the ineivility 
of its employees 
It is the invari 
able rule of the 
Chemical Bank that every employee, 
the humblest clerk to the highest official 
every one It is our 


GEORGE G 


from 
shall be courteous to 
assumption that a 
a ton of correction 
portant or too independent to 
unwritten laws of courtesy 


grain of politeness saves 
no institution is too im 


ignore the 


If | could command the speech of twenty 
nations | would preach politeness to them 
all, Itis the Aladdin's lamp of success; it 
oils the wheels of commercial progress, and 
makes the burden of the day's work less 
irksome, I do not speak idly in praise of 
experience of fifty 
six years in the banking business it has been 
in upon me almost daily that courtesy 
is one of the prime factors in the building 
up of every career It is the hall-mark of 
the Christian gentleman and the keen man of 
aflairs Politeness pays 

rhe banking business is really in the finer 
sense of the term a profession, and, like every 
learned without 
thought 
ful application, Whether a young man can 
professional stage of banking or 
not depends wholly upon his personal quali 
fications, the extent of his ambition and the 
persistency with which he devotes his talents 
to the work before him 

Of all the functions of 
of commercial paper is probably the 
dificult to master As a discount clerk I 
realized that the science of successful banking 
involved the study of men and human nature 
Any man of intelligence can familiarize him 
self with the purely technical features of 
banking, notably successful banker 
is a man of character and strong 


borne 


other profession, is not to be 


a bank the handling 
most 


but the 
culture, 





intuitive indicates so 


Nothing 


moral stamina of 


pow rs 
llectual and 
attitude he 
ing large sums of money 


clearly the inte 
aman than the assumes in allairs 
involy 


The foundation of every great institution 


lies in the character of the man or men con 
trolling it, and not in the material things 
which are behind it The man who lives 
beyond his income, whose habits are extrav 


who seeks to ‘‘ cut a dash 
mate to his 


paper is to be handled with extreme caution 


agant dispro 


port resources, is the man whose 


. 


related to all 
banker knows 
pursue to 


Finance is so intimately 
human affairs that the trained 
precisely what 
calamity, just 


course to avoid 
physician knows what 
ailment, the lawyer 


of his client. 


as the 
to prescribe for a given 


what code best covers the case 
it is the possession of this knowledge of mat 
ters apparently foreign to business that ranks 
banking among the professions 
The young man who aspires to a high place 
in finance can never hope to realize his ambi 
tion, therefore, if he is content with perform 
ing merely the details intrusted 
to him 

Of course there must always be 
wood and drawers of water’’ in every pur 


successful 


mechanical 


* hewers of 


suit, and banking is no exception to the rule 
The majority of 
young men enter 
their work in a 


bank with no 
thought above the 
daily routine to 


they are 
To earn 


which 
assigned 
a fixed salary and 
remain in the 
same position all 
their lives is all 
that the average 
bank clerk asks or 
hopes for 


. 
Such men are 
not to be dis 


they 
tworthy 


couraged 
are the tru 
servitor of an 
institution without 


whom the thou 


sand and one ce 
tails of a bank 
could not be 
looked after In 
deed in most 
cases such men 
WILLIAMS are to be com 
mended for their 


self-repression and 


their recognition 
of the fact that 
they can never grasp the great and complex 
problems of finance It is a wise man and 


a useful 
can measure his ambition by his capacity 
The young man who can become an intelli 
gent machine should receive the considera 
tion due him from those who control the great 
mechanism of which he is a small but import 
ant part I know of many men filling minor 
berths in the banks of the country who are 
brilliantly able, and whose intellectual equip 
ment is of a very superior kind, but who 
are philosophically resigned to the position 
which yields them the means wherewith they 
are enabled to sustain themselves and their 
circumstances All 
conviction that 
how unimport 


families in comfortable 
cannot be and the 
work well matter 
ant it may 
reason for self-satisfaction 


leaders, 
done, neo 
sound 


seem to the worker, is a 


To sum up in a few words the essentials of 
success in the banking would 
advise a young man who feels himself fitted 
for the work to learn economy, associate 
with those whose ideals of life are high and 


business, I 


noble, to practice self-denial and observe the 
laws of health, He must be expert in the 
use of figures and as accurate as a chron 
ometer He should avoid evil associations in 


books and newspapers no less than in people 
He should learn to face trouble unflinch 
ingly He should remember that knowledge 
is power, and that his ability to make money 
is in direct ratio with the extension of his 
intellectual horizon Devoting his leisure to 
study, his time during the business hours of 
the day to the conscientious performance of 
his duties, living a clean, manly, honest life, 
no young man can fail utterly 
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THE 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Will contain, among other interesting features . 


The Dream Woman 


Story by JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Mrs. Parkhurst’s Interference 
Story by OCTAVE THANET 


The East While You Wait 


By ROBERT BARR 


Profession of the Press 
By MuURAT HALSTEAD 


The 


Following Harold Frederic’s story, The Market. 
Place, and beginning in the issue of the Post 
for June 10, will appear, serially, 

A Romance of Old New York and New 
entitled : 


The Circle of a Century 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


All Newsmen 
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~ A Soap 
Reminder 
: 
: 


1599 


never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 
for you and for baby. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
us his name, and we'll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 








‘ A 


Without a Teacher : 


any one—even a child—can play the 
Zither 


furnished 


from the figure 
with each 


Columbia 
chart music 
instrument 





No. 3 


$6 


Columbia Zither 


is a simplified German Zither of 
American manufacture. In addition 
: to the voice notes there are groups 
; of chords which blend harmoniously, 
the whole producing music that 
: charms and delights all who hear it 


: If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 

. Zither send to us. No, 3, as illustrated above, 

$6.00; other Nes, $4.00 to $8.00, any of which 

e will send C, D., or express pre paid on re 

eipt of price. 700 extra tunes at 5 cents each. 
CATALOGUE FREE 

The Phonoharp Co., 150 Liverpool St, BE. Boston, Mass, 
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* PR ec meneame . 
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SPONDENCE SCHOOL 


oF ILLUSTRATING 


Home instruction in draw 
ing for newspapers and mag 
azines by successful illustra 


CORR! 





tors. Requires spare time 
only. Adapted to young 
and old, beginners and ad 
vanced students An op 
portunity to enter a highly 
profitable profession. Fu// 
information free 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 West 34th Street, New York 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Ho 
PIANO, ORGAN, GUITAR and Voic K 

Any one can learn all TUNES, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANI 
MENTS, and the LAWS of HARMONY in a short time It is the 
CHEAPEST, EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to 
learn music. Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received 
Goes to the bottom of music, makes it clear to the beginner; 
creates a fondness for music because you succeed from the 
start. A few days’ practice and you play perfect ACCOMPANI 
MENTS IN ALL KEYS. We send our CIRCULARS FREER. Write 
for them. W +r hundreds of dollars to any one interested in 
MUSIC. SAMPLE LESSON, 10 CENTS 

6. 8. RICE music ©0., 241 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


AMBITIOUS MEN 


with push and energy can secure permanent, pa le positions 
as our exclusive dealers capital rec oiead We have estat 
lished over 500 young men in paying businesses of their own, 
and we are ready te do the same for you. Hundreds of enter 
re sent us, _ oe vit te me ” a es and 








pri ing merchants als 





ute satisfaction to thei 
The Royal Tailors, 25 é. ‘12th St. ‘CHICAGO, v S.A. 
Estab. 1865. Incorporated 1480. Referen Dun Bracdstre 
any Ex. Co.; Ist Nat. Bank, Chicago; Imp. and Tr.Nat.Bank, N.Y, 








GAS 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
BOOK FREE 


JOHNSON ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Rhododendrons, or Mountain | aurel 
I Is , health ylants, 
guatnl te avout 
CARBON FLORAL COMPANY, Dept. A, Weatherly, Pa. 


1c. in stamps 
Special Offer: fj this Meriing 
Sliver Stick Pin, towether with new ilhustrated 
ywitaining the Latest Novelties in 
JALCKLE BROS. 
Silversmiths, 657 Ocean Ave., Jersey (ity, 8. 4. 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR, serene, "AnnOxcm: BANJO 
’ by Figure Susie. Send stamp for big ith 
trated catalogue of simplified Instructors and Musica) Instruments 


B.C. HOWE, 418 Bay State Bullding, Chicago 





catalogue 
Sterling Silver 








men with small capital to send for 


It P 256-p. book thet explains a way 
ays to mak ‘ with a Magic Lan- 
tern tereopucon. it's FREE. 

McALLISTER, Mf. Optician, 49 \awan Street, New York 
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A Triple Entanglement, by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison J. B. Lippincott Company 

A Duet—With an Occasional Chorus, by A 
Conan Doylk D. Appleton « Company 

I, Thou and the Other One, by Amelia E. Bart 
Dodd, Mead & Company 


Perhaps the most obvious thing to say 
about these three novels is that their chief 
distinction is likely to remain in the fact that 
their authors wrote them 

Each is a fairly readable story, 
pointing when viewed in the light of its 
author's more notable achievements In any 
book of Mrs. Burton Harrison's one is sure 
to find some good company, some light and 
bright talk, some sympathetic description, 
exciting incident, and some good 
natured satire. But in this book these excel 
lent qualities are all seen, so to speak, in 
diminution 

The plot is well constructed, and suffi 
ciently tangled to relieve the title from the 
smallest need of apology But one misses 
the pungency of The Anglomaniacs and 
Good Americans, the crispness and con 
vincing note of Sweet Bells Out of Tune, the 


but disap 


some 


| sympathy and native savor of A Son of the 


Old Dominion. As I have said, the book is 
a good enough one for leisuring folk to read; 
but hardly a good enough one for Mrs. Burton 
Harrison to write 


Doctor Conan Doyle's book is a pleasant 
piece of domesticity. It will not disturb the 
routine of well-regulated households It 
ought to be sure of a very large circle of 
readers—that enormous circle which always 
loved to read how Mrs. Gladstone used to 
make up eggnogs for the support of Mr. 
Gladstone's great speeches. The dedication 

which seems to me somewhat laboriously 
easy—explains that the story is a few pages 
from the private log of a young married 
couple voyaging inconspicuously through 
life For such a modest matrimonial voyage 
these pages afford a kind of chart to the many 
reefs and sandbanks so likely to be met with 
on the way 

Lest such a description should lead the 
reader to expect too much, I hasten to say 
that the sandbanks here noted lie for the 
most part in tranquil waters, and the most 
saw-toothed reefs are padded softly for the 
encounter of the favored keel Mild and 
safe, this amiably entertaining duet would 
assuredly win many good words, but for 
the fact that Conan Doyle wrote it Why 
should we have these pleasant pages spoiled 
for us by Micah Clark? 
however 


thoughts of 


Must we descend to lemon soda, 


y i oe Y YY WY 
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sparkling, after the red draughts of win 
romana which we drank with The White 
Company ? 

We reject the commonplace when Conan 
Doyle presents it, because he has taught us 
to expect things better There is good, com 
petent workmanship in the volume How 
could it be There is humor, 
there is wit, there is some vivid presentation 
There is also a large tolerant 


otherwis« 


of character 
observation But there is not, it seems to 
me, enough of these qualitivs to account for 
the name of Conan Doyle on the tithe-page 

Lively as this book is, one cannot help feeling 
that the impulse which led to its 
innocuous production woyuld have to be 
expressed in dollars and cents Doctor 
Doyle has proved himself a master of his 
craft, and, therefore, even his pot-boiling has 
which distinguish it 
contemporaries 
worth his 


pr ime 


excellence 
from the work of his 
Nevertheless, it seems hardly 
while to have written A Duet. 


points of 


Mrs. Barr's novel is associated with the 
two already discussed by its adaptability to 
the needs of the young ladies’ school There 
is hardly any one admitted to these pages 
who is not almost too good to be true It 
also is lovingly and persistently domesti« 

rhe heroine is a wonder of perfection, and 
we feel that a shadow on her sunny temper or 
aline upon her loveliness would make us 
more at home in her company, Toward the 
end of the book there is some tameness, 
some well-regulated prosperity to which 
expressly, it would seem, to 

grants a speedy reward, But 


Providence 
point a moral 
taken as a whole, the story is a good one, not 
altogether unworthy of the author of A Bow 
of Orange Ribbon here is sound crafts 
manship in it There is a large, sweet, 
wholesomeness, racy with the Yorkshire 
flavor The setting of the story is well 
studied rhe great struggle for reform, the 
final passage of the Reform bill, the temper 
of crown, caste and people at that time are 
reproduced with admirable force. Yorkshire 
gardens breathe anew for us, in these pages, 
their clean perfumes of thyme and marjoram 

Several of the characters are drawn with 
an admirable art-—notably those of Squire 
Atheling and Maude, his wife The book is 
an honest, sweet, altogether readable story, 
told with a charm, at times, which makes it 
literature It is not quite good enough, I 
think, to serve as an explanation of Mrs 
Barr's success, but it need not blush when it 
finds itself upon the list of her works 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 





NEWS FROM BOOKLAND 


Cornering the Editor.—Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor ‘of the Century, tells this little 
joke at his own expense ‘One day a young 
woman came into my office and submitted 
some poems I told her that I would read 
them. When she came back I advised her 
not to offer them for sale I told her that I 
was afraid that she could never succeed in 
the line of literature 

* But I can,’ she said 

‘IT must differ with you,’ I replied 

‘But I have had one of my 
printed in a first-class magazine, 
editor paid me ten dollars for it.’ 

‘Yes?’ I said 

‘Yes,’ she repeated 

‘And who was this editor?’ 

‘It was yourself 

‘And it was. I had forgotten all about it.’’ 


poems 
and the 


Frank Bullen as a Weather Sharp.—Frank 
T. Bullen, the author of the Cruise of the 
Cachalot, lives in London, where he is 
employed in the Government Meteorological 
office. He is a slender little bearded man, 
modest and unassuming in manner He is 
however, quite as effective a speaker as he is 
a writer. He frequently makes addresses 
before charitable organizations, and always 
with the greatest success 

His Cruise of the Cachalot, 
started a new school in sea tales, is the 
result of his personal experience as a mate oA 
a whaling vessel Every incident in his 
thrilling narrative happened, or might have 
happened, to the author. Not long ago 


which has 


a New Benford | Messachuentts.iteeseeetos 


endeavored to learn whether the stories were 
truth or fiction 
past and present whalers brought out that it 
must have been founded on fact; that it 
could not have been written by a man who 
had not been on a whaling voyage Mr 
Bullen has completed a new novel along the 
same lines, which promises to be even more 
thrilling than its predecessor 


Interviews with scores of 


7 


Versatile Mr. Henderson.—In his younger 
days William J. Henderson, the eminent 
musical critic and author, poet, composer and 
yachtsman, was a contributor to a popular 
weekly He was the author of the Shinbone 
stories of 1884-5 One day he received the 
honorary degree of A. M. from Princeton 
He marveled at this, because he had not been 
a popular student with the faculty 

‘I think it was on account of your literary 
work,’’ said a friend to him one day 

Your poetry and serious work, yes 
interposed friend, “‘but not your nigger 
stories, Billy Not they 

A year or two afterward Mr 
had, so the story goes, a chance to speak to a 
member of the faculty as to the effect his 
early humorous stories had in securing the 


Henderson 


de gree 
‘It was granted in spite of them, Mr 
Henderson was the reply 


Summer Suits 


\ 


( UR new Summer styles 

of Tallor-made Suits 
and Skirts are now ready 
We will be pleased to mail, 
free, our latest Catalogue, 
together with Supplement 
of New Summer Styles and 
an collection of samples of 
materials to select fre 
Ne keep no ready-made 
, but make every 
thing to order, thus leur 
ing the perfection of fit and 
finish 






mr Catalogue lilustrates 


New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Piqué, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, ete.) 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, "road 
cloths, Cheviots, Serges, 
and all the new fabrics.) 


Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer Skirts, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades All orders filled promptly; a sult or skirt can 
© made in one day when necessary, We pay express 
charges everywhere, If, when writihg, you will men 
tion any particular kind or color of samples that you 
desire, i! will afford us pleasure to send you exactly 
what you wish, Write to-day for Catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail, 


THB NATIONAL CLOAK ©O., 
119 and 121 Weat 24d Street, New York City. 


Ask for DEWEY'S Improved 


Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Ketter and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
a complete garment, 
always ready to wear 
with any dress, The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 
Bhirt-Waists 
without sew 
ing in The 
only perfect 
protection 
from per 
spiration 





















The Hest Shield for bieyele rider, One pair dows the work of ots, 


fie. 1. Waet Measure 4,6 “5 Ne. * Wot Measure a4-90,6 nO 
«. 4, o-46, 1.00 Ke, ° 4-40, 1.05 


preter Wanted, Catalogue I ree Se -* money by P.O. Onder 


M, DEWBY, Mir., 1397 8, West Monroe St., Chicago, tii, 


30 Cents 





Buys this elegant three ply genuine Seal Grain Leather Belt 
t by mall direct from the factory Would t at retail at 
t 15 cent Money returned If you are wot perfectly pleased 
with & Your chel f how black, tan and green Huckle 
elther leather red of polished German Sliver, Giwe watet 
ea eMre A order, Wandeome catalogue of Ladies’ Helts 


ancl Sash (Chasy ut factory prices, sent free 


THE BERT NEWTON 00., 066 Wealthy Ave., Grand Rapids, Rich, 





There ds no Kodak but the Rastman Kodak 


Kodaks 


Make photography simple, easy. 


$5.00 to $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue Sree at the 
dealer's or by mati 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 
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gue, 


pure Cate 


(16 West 24d Street, 
New York: | jig Broad way 


Brogks rookie: 604 Fulton Street 
160 Tremont Street, 


4th of July et) ae 
A Walking Stick which explodes a blank cartridge 
Cc e 


by simply dropping it on the pavement 
and f than firecrackers, and makes more 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 
Bpecial price to dealers 
ROWLAND & CHRIST, 1303 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 


WATCH THIS SPACHR NEXT WHREK 
























~? Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


‘ We will send, to any one, four 6inch 
Dollies, benutiful flower desigua, 
together with our 100-page Catalogue, 

“~ on receipt of 10 cents 
. & BAVIBSON & OO, 
“5.8 hb t., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 61 
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SCOURING 
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IRISH WIT 


THE 


OF TODAY 


By SEuMAs Mac MANUS By 


ron 
BB aior Y “Through The Turf Smoke” 


Roche, wa 


Caring 


Boy le 
ambition of 
the 


generations of 


UR countryman 
with the silly 
reputation for 


then 


making of bu 
nane 
up a prog 
a theory 
famous for their bulls 


and since people 


have devoted themselves to raising 


eny to them, and therefrom deriving : 
that the Irish are 

That Irishmen, as 
been guilty of 


other day 


well as other people 

bulls I do not seek to 
I heard one Micky 
as he had not been 
of sleep recently, 


have 
deny 
Martin complaining that 


even the 
allowed his natural share 
he was going to square matters by sleeping a 
day 


whole week som 


* 


another of 
admired 


Ye're a gentleman I heard 
my countrymen say to one whom he« 
sayed ye wor a gentleman; 
say ye're a gentleman, an’ 
a gentleman ye are I'll say when I feel the 
clods hoppin’ on me coffin.’’ Idid not hear 
Denis McCue (though I have heard it told of 
him) say, ‘‘ Ach, don’t bother us about the 
good tay ye'll get in Glasgow; I was in it, an’ I 
got maybe as good tay as any of yez there, an’ 
this I'll say, that the best cup of tay I ever got 
in Glasgow was a bow! of coffee I got wan 
market-day in Donegal.’’ But to be just to 
the memory of poor Denis, I believe his tor 
the Dhrimbigh boys, manufactured 

Though I know for a fact that, 
when Griffin, of 
rhurishill, threatened to throw Denis out of 
his house for misbehavior, the latter got 
outside the door, divested himself of his coat 
thrust back his sleeves and then extended the 
out now, Griffin, an’ 


1 always have 
an’ I always will 


mentors 
that one 


on an occasion Ceorge 


invitation Come 
throw me out 

I say, then, I'll not deny that Irishmen have 
been guilty of bulls; but that we 
more bulls than, say, the 
Americans, I do emphatically 
will be not a little surprised at 
fact, who are addicted to accepting the tradi 
tions from which would-be jokists spin their 
alleged fun. To father upon us the bulls of 
all nations may have been a huge 
joke but the freshness of youth has so 
long since worn off it that it would be an act 
of kindness to humanity at large to lay the 
ancient joke to even now, and say, 

Peace to the bones of the Irish bull Now 
that it lieth here forever, it shall lie no more 


perpetrate 
English or the 
Many 


all, in 


deny 
this 


enough 
once 


rest, 


justly been reputed 
and 


What our people have 
for—what they possess to-day as freshly 
as plentifully as they did in days of tradition 

is wit—wit, keen, crisp and sparkling 
It is one heritage which remained when 
worldly heritages passed from them. And 
this patrimony Ireland’s sons have borne unto 
the nations of the earth 

* Musha,’’ said a beggar to his benefactor, 
*‘may the Lord grant that ye'll live till yer 
shin-bone is fit to ridd a pipe!’’ The 
‘ shrunk Shakespeare is not 
remotely this age ‘May ye 
live yer own funeral, an’ dance at 
own wake,"’ is a grim enough prayer to pray 
upon the alleged gallows-bound 

Our jarveys make wit a specialty 
them all round, and I believe they 
wittiest class in the island 

‘What do those figures represent, my 
man?’’ a Scotch tourist asked of Andy 
Cavanagh, as the latter was driving him, in 
a thunder-shower, across Dublin 

Andy looked at the figures in 
namely, a group surrounding a public monu 
ment, but he knew not what they were, for 
Andy was but lately come to Dublin 

Them,’ said Andy, ‘‘ represents the Twelve 
Aposties.’’ 

‘ But there's nae mair than ten there! 
with the Scotchman’s craving for exactness 
he had counted them 

Andy Cavanagh was naturally irritated that 
his (a gentleman's) word should have been 
doubted Then,’’ said he curtly, ‘' I guess 
the other pair has gone in out of the shower 


hose’'’ of 
suggestive of 


to see yer 


Take 
are the 


question, 


’ for 


It was a Dublin jarvey, too, who undertook 
to define the term lady for the edification of 
his brethren ‘Til tell ye what is a lady, 
an’ what is not a lady Wensday last I 
dhruy to the Park an’ back the 
Gresham wan of the most grandly dhressed, 
finest an’ politest women sat in me 
She axed me the fare, an’ then beggin 
me pardon, axed me table of fares to varify it 
An’ curtsheyed to me an’ thanked in the 
politest manner I ever experienced 
accepted back the thruppence of change that 
was comin’ to her Now, she was no lad) 

The same evenin’ I dhruv Mrs. Linnane 
ye know the great dash she is, the greatest 
hunter an’ steeplechaser in all Waterford 
though money they say isn’t now as 
plentiful with her as it should be—I dhruv 
Mrs. Linnane only the len’th of O'Connell 
Sthreet, an’ when she tossed me a five-shillin 
piece, an’ I sayed, ‘ Houl’ on, Mrs. Linnane 
for yer change,’ she says, back her 
shoulder, ‘To the divil with you an’ the 
change, ye beggar.’ Now, Mrs. Linnane 
wasa lady td 

Poor Charlie 
wittiest of Donegal 


again to 


ever 
cab 


me 
an 


just 


over 


Kaidy 


jarveys 


probably 
The Bishop, 


was 


the 


ets 


was in the 
him to the 
just drove 
The Bishop 


train day 
Charlie to drive 
Ned s ‘ if 
Bishop 
Charli« 
Lord, no apologies 
known that Father 
driving for hire 

Lordship's 


epping off the one 
at of eng 
rect« 
up to 


tendered apol 


izing 
ather 
the 
mies to 


ry, when I 


receive 


Och, no apologies, me 
I bew of ye If I'd 
Ned had taken to postin 
I wouldn't 
patronage 
His Lordship enjoyed the joke ** But, 
Charlie he said tosmooth matters, ‘* Father 
Ned did this only he did 
not think you would be 
Didn't he, be me 
if Father Ned was steppin 
to preach Il would 
very mane man if I stepped up afore him an 
tuk the words out of his mouth 


only 


have expected yer 


by way of courtesy 
offended 
Yer 


up on 


Lordship 
the althar 
count 


soul ? 


a sarmon, meself a 


. 


At another time Charlie had the honor of 
driving the Bishop to Father Ned's, and of 
waiting for him there for several 
carry him farther on his journey The Bishop 
had had a repast in the meantime, but in the 
excitement consequent on the visit of a Bishop 

When the 
was mount 


poor Charlie was left to hunger 
Bishop, with Father Ned's help, 
ing the car, he missed his foot 
Take care,’’ Charlie said from 
driver's ‘take care, me Lord; 
aisier brakin’ s neck than brakin 
fast in this neighborhood And he got even 
with Father Ned 
Chartie, 


the 
seat, it’s 


one one s 


used to driving 
ministers, and distinguished 
at length fell upon evil days, and had 
to consent to drive a baker with his cargo 
of bread around the country stores Some 
country twitted him: ‘' Faith, Charlie 
Kaidy, low down day with you 
that but the clargy an’ 
the highest-up swells ‘In them days, sir 

said Charlie in his very grimmest manner, 

I was only the dhriver of bred jintlemen; 
now I’m a bread jintleman meself.’’ 

Our witty proverb, ‘‘A man with one eye 
is a King among blind men, me 
that Martin Daly forfeited his employment for 
the sake of a joke upon his overseer 8 cross 
rhe r was very, very far from 
anyhow, and Martin's fellow 
so relished the rub that Martin’s 
swelled comfortably within twelve 
after losing his job ** Daly!’ said 
the martinette, “‘ you limping scoundrel, go 
ahead with your work—I have an eye on 
you! And Martin replied, in his most lei 
surely tones, ‘‘ Which eye, Misther Tuttle? 

The rarest wit that my part of the country 
knew was, I believe, Donal a-Thoorisk, the 
fiddler As they jogged back from a wedding 
together, Father John asked Donal how much 
had raised 
the divil a much,’’ Donal 
an-twinty shillin’s.’’ 
two-and-twenty shillings 
Father John, ‘‘ and fiddler 
priest, and I only got sixteen shillings 

Well,’”’ 
your poor father's fault (rest his sow]! 
didn’t he make a fiddler of ye?’’ 


had 


bishops 


who been 
priests, 


tourists, 


wag 
it's a come 


used to dhrive none 


’ reminds 


eyes oversee 
popular, 
workmen 
purse 
hours 


money he 
Och, 
only 


Onh 


sighed; 
two 
said 


you're a I'm a 


that's 
why 


said Donal consoling|ly 


. 


perhaps, a manu 
case it is of Irish 
knew it 


The story of the pilot is, 
factured one—but in that 
manufacture The Captain 
particularly dangerous bay—and he 
little of Denis’ qualifications; but he 
necessity to intrust the ship to 
‘Arrah, man, make yer mind 
said as he handled the helm 
mind aisy; bekase there isn’t a 
bay but I could tell ye with me eyes shut; 
an’’ Denis continued calmly, ship 
there's wan of them now 


was a 
knew 
had of 
Denis 
aisy,’’ Denis 
‘make yer 
rock in the 


as the 
grated over one, *' 
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Two Ways 


The old-fashioned and the new 


the modern idea in and 
the 
1s the 


T he 
ner 


biscuit-packing 
method of The 
Uneeda Biscuit 
the familiar barrel of 


two 


other days. new idea 
package 
old way is the cor 
The 
more than cleanliness 
of the cracker, the 


cracker or biscuit worth eating. 


eda 


store methods in packing involve 
the 


delicate 


they involve very 


crispness and 


You'll appreciate 


71, No. 


Volume 46 


life 
flavor of 


which alone make the 


this if you try 


Biscuit 


When you know 


their delicacy and good 


ness you will place a higher value on the 


biscuit as 


Uneeda Biscuit 


better 


taste 
have 
will 
steady 
have 


could, 





them. 


an 


ever 


do 


ever imagined any 


food 
only 


daily 
not 


article of 


than 
had 

you 
article 


anything 
but 


you 
before, they 
more 


of 


good “as a 
than you 
cracker 


about 


diet 


Ask your grocer 


Refuse Imitations. 








Electric Bicycle Lamp 


Follow our simple instructions and we 
guarantee that 


«IT WORKS 
Doesn’t Blow Out 
or Jar Out 
Simple. Compact. Reliable 


Tell your dealer you want it. 


Or send us 


$3.75 | 


tt?" We also manufacture E 
CARRIAGE 


United States Battery Company, 


and we w 
orward 
not compl 


-ECTRIC HOUSE and 
LAMPS 





Recharging 
Device 


Recharge batteries 
any direct current 
by using 
charging device, 

light 
twelve 


from 
electric 
our simple fre- 
thereby 
furnishing from 
eight to hours 


for less than two cents 


Cheap, Isn’t It? 


$1.25 addi 
tional we forward this 
with the lamp, all express 
charges prepaid. 

We 
253 Broadway, New York 


On receipt of 


will 


mail catalogues 














Put on in o 
One minute. Ag 
No Sewing. 
YS 


XY 


MEASURE FROM TiPTO TiP-OF RiB4) 


The Jones Umbne 





lla ‘Roof” 


Fits any 
Frame. 








COV 


Take the measure 
outside ribs ; state if the centre rod is of steel or wood. 





An 


ER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


TWILLep SI_k 26-1ncH “Adjustable 
Umbrella “ Roofs’ 
If not entirely satisfactory your ees y promptly 
have used for postage. Booklet, 
r order THE JOSEPH A. JONES 


THE MicHeS 1” UMBRELLAS TO 


paid, a UNION 
30-inch, $1.50), 
according to quality. 

including stamps you 
necessary, mailed with you 


MANUFACTURERS OF T GRADE 


(in inches) of your old umbrella; count the number of 

If you cannot 

Jones Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mai poet 
Roof” (28-ine h, $1.2 

’at all prices from 50 cents to $8. 00 ear oy 


‘Umbrella Economy.” 


THE LARGEST m 


a joo | 
for a new Ee 
— 

Witten 


Adjustable n 


instructions 


New York. 
min 


et the 











refunded, 





with simple 


co., 79 Walker Street, 





More R'S 


HELPER 


THE HANDY 
EXTEN sion [EAP 


The TEA PARTY 


Copyright, 1499. 


MADE AND GOLD ONLY BY 


HE 
: TABLE CLOSED 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SINGER CABINET TABLE. 





